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THE RAILWAYMEN 


F the railwaymen had decided to strike on Monday and 

create confusion over Christmas they would have forfeited 

much of the sympathy which the general public has at the 

moment for their case. Not that they are concerned in 
their present mood with niceties of esteem. The general 
secretary of the National Union of Railwaymen, Mr. J. S. 
Campbell, spoke truly enough when he said that his executive 
was honestly reflecting the bitterness and feeling of frustration 
in the minds of the union’s members. The other two unions 
involved—the Associated Society of Locomotive Engineers and 
Firemen and the Transport Salaried Staffs’ Association—had 
accepted the Transport Commission’s proposal for a joint 
examination of the industry’s wage-structure. But the Com- 
mission made this examination conditional upon the unions’ 
acceptance of the Railway Staff National Tribunal’s award of 
a flat-rate increase of four shillings a week, and the NUR 
refused to consider the proposal unless an immediate increase 
closer to its original demand of fifteen per cent. was granted. 
The promise has been made and the strike is off. . 

The problem of railway wages is peculiarly intractable and 
understanding would still have been of considerably more value 
than indignation even if the principlé of arbitration had been 
flouted and a strike forced on the country. It is not by its very 
nature the sort of problem which can readily be solved by 
arbitration alone; and it cannot be lumped together with all 
the other wage disputes which are gathering momentum in the 
background and will no doubt break over our heads in the 
new year. The railways are neither prosperous nor as efficient 
as they might be. Looked at from a purely economic point of 
view the Railway Staff National Tribunal’s award of a four 
shilling increase was more than generous. But the railwaymen 
were to be forgiven for failing to see the situation in this light. 
They see themselves as part of an essential public service which 
has to be carried on whether it “ pays” or not; they see their 
Status, relative to workers in other industries, being steadily 
depressed; they see their average wage falling far behind those 





of dockers and engineers and miners and many others; and, 
finally, they see how the tale of flat-rate concessions made 
since the end of the war has narrowed the difference between 
the pay-packets of the unskilled and the skilled. 

The task of reviewing the wage-structure of the railways 
is one which the Transport Commission should have put in 
hand many years ago. When it was belatedly proposed it 
should not have been made conditional upon the acceptance 
of an award which the railwaymen found not merely unsatis- 
factory but positively offensive. The railways must be thought 
of not just as an “industry” or even as an “essential 
service,” but also as a human institution. The Transport Com- 
mission has done well to compromise as far as it may in the 
matter of the increase, and the unions are to co-operate in 
replacing the present ramshackle wage-structure and in bring- 
ing about a genuine, all-round increase in efficiency. “To 
evolve,” in the words of the Transport Commission’s offer, 
“ ways of increasing the efficiency of the railway organisation, 
not only by such adjustment of wages as may result from the 
above examination but by all other appropriate means.” This 
will surely bring to light many necessary sacrifices for the 
unions to make. If the Transport Commission makes con- 
cessions in the matter of wages, so must the unions make 
concessions in the matter of efficiency. 


Mr. Lyttelton Wins Again 


The Opposition’s attempted censure of the Government for 
its handling of African affairs (or, more properly, its attack 
on Mr. Oliver Lyttelton) duly fulfilled all expectations of 
fiasco. It must have been with the gloomiest of foreboding 
that most Labour members saw this battle joined. How could 
they have had stomach for it when they knew very well that 
it was no more than an extension of the bungling of the over- 
hasty motion of censure over the Buganda incident ?_ And that 
had been caused as much by mere personal dislike of 
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the Colonial Secretary as by the muddled emotionalism 
characterised so well by Low in the Manchester Guardian last 
week : “ Our coloured brother is always right.” The Bevanites’ 
journal was honest enough last week to admit the half- 
heartedness of the attack on Mr. Lyttelton. But instead of 
offering the obvious explanation—namely that there is no 
essential difference between the Government and the Opposition 
on Colonial policy—Tribune called, of course, for a grand 
assault. If the motion debated on Wednesday had talked about 
grave disquiet “ at recent events in Africa” instead of “ at the 
handling by Her Majesty’s Government of affairs in Africa,” 
there would have been some sense in it. But to make dismal 
party politics out of situations in which a Labour Colonial 
Secretary would plainly have acted no whit differently from 
Mr. Lyttelton was irresponsibility in the extreme. In the event 
the Opposition put up a wretched showing. Not all Mr. James 
Griffiths’ abundant resources of rhetoric could disguise the 
poverty of his case. Mr. Lyttelton had no trouble in exposing 
it to the chill air of reality. An impartial observer might 
imagine that the Labour Party had deliberately set out to 
embarrass itself. Perhaps (although one should not be rashly 
hopeful) a lesson has been learned. Perhaps the Labour Party 
will reconsider its present attitude, which is superficially liberal, 
essentially frivolous, and in all respects unprofitable. 


The President’s Proposal 


Post-war diplomatic practice has too often been more like 
a theological dispute than a matter of politics. In a controversy 
conducted from extreme positions, and in public, the chances 
of reasonable compromise are inevitably slender. And so on 
the ears of a world conditioned into fearful apathy by the 
complete deadlock between the powers on the control of atomic 
armaments, President Eisenhower's modest proposal for an 
international pool of atomic-energy materials fell sweetly. It 
was not a proposal striking in scale or scope; it is not designed 
to affect the armaments race in one way or another; it involves 
no diminution of national sovereignty, and in no way runs 
up against national pride and international suspicion. It simply 
invites Russia to join with America and other countries in 
contributing material and knowledge in a common effort to 
direct atomic energy towards the “ benefit of all mankind.” 
Much good may come of it, and it is hard to see how it might 
lead to harm. Co-operation in concrete particulars might in 
time clear the way for sane discussion of the larger problems 
which divide mankind; small trust might grow into large trust 
and the barriers of suspicion and secrecy become less formid- 
able. At the moment no system of international inspection 
and control of atomic resources is politically acceptable to both 
halves of the world. From such a modest beginning as that 
proposed by the President the possibility of the greater good 
might conceivably grow. The West, at any rate, is united in 
agreement that it is worth trying. There are signs that Russia 
is thinking deeply. Russia’s first, and informal, reaction was 
to label the President’s speech as “ belligerent,” to call his 
proposals “a new version of the same old Baruch plan” and 
“‘a threat of atomic warfare and more praise of the policy of 
force.” But Moscow Radio’s words have on past occasions 
been misleading as to the Kremlin’s intentions. Later state- 
ments, to the effect that the President’s plan was being care- 
fully considered, gave some reason to hope that this was again 
the case. 


Italian Strikes 
Our Rome Correspondent writes: 


Signor Pella has failed in his attempt to call a truce to 
Party politics so that some necessary governing could be done 
in Italy. The Communists have been fostering an explosive 
labour situation for over a year. They might not have 
detonated it for another few months, but Signor Pella, having 
linked himself with the Right-wing elements on the Trieste 
question, discovered, too late, that the situation had got out 
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of hand. So the Communists chose this moment to launch 
their labour attack on the government as well as the indys. 
trialists. The Prime Minister demonstrated his lurch to the 
Right by his vigorous reaction to the opening phase of the 
offensive. He threatened that anyone who struck on Fridg 

in the biggest strike of State employees ever organised in Italy, 
would lose a day’s pay, and forfeit all special allowances and 
any chance of promotion. For ill-paid Roman bureaucrats 
the risk was too great and the strike was unsuccessful as q 
syndicalist demonstration against the Government. But jt 
succeeded perfectly in revealing the aimlessness of the 
Christian Democrat party, the main and reluctant prop of the 
Pella Government. On the eve of the civil servants’ strike the 
Christian Democrat executive, headed by the ex-Prime Minister 
Signor de Gasperi, clearly indicated in a statement that half 
its sympathies were with the strikers. More than half the 
Christian Democrat depfties in Parliament are utterly hostile 
to the industrialists against whom Tuesday’s strike was aimed, 
But the expressions of sympathy have not saved the Christian 
Democrat labour leaders from having to limp along behind 
the striding Communists, reluctantly accompanying them in 
their attack on the Government. A Government leaning on 
the Right cannot intervene against the industrialists. And the 
paralysis of the Christian Democrat party as a whole has made 
them helpless spectators of the direct conflict between 
Communists and _ industrialists which provides the only 
dynamism in the Italian political situation. This is a situation 
so dangerous that it almost justifies the five years of 
immobilismo of the de Gasperi Government. 


The Television Circus 


The fracas which interrupted the television debate in the 
Commons on Tuesday night was the final touch of indignity 
in this dispute. There is no room for useful argument within 
the artificial limits which the ever assidious pro-monopoly 
lobby has imposed. When the Vice-Chancellors of thirteen 
British universities, writing to The Times this week, said that 
“thoughtful people” were “ unalterably ” of the opinion that 
to “commercialise” television would be dangerous, they 
begged all the questions, including the most important of all 
which is the question of freedom. At one and the same time 
they laid claim to a monopoly of thoughtfulness and indicated 
as plainly as they could that they had given up thinking about 
alternatives to the BBC. This pompous intransigence is of no 
use to anybody. Nor is the Labour Opposition’s offer of a 
further compromise with the Government; for in the field 
of broadcasting and television there have already been too 
many compromises with freedom. They have produced the 
present confused Government plan. Even the Government’s new 
requirement (stated, astonishingly enough, by that champion 
of liberalism in broadcasting, Mr. Selwyn Lloyd) that an alterna- 
tive system should draw revenue from advertising is unhelpful; 
for it is also desirable to provide for further alternative systems 
to the BBC which may not necessarily depend on advertis- 
ing. The door must be left open, for example, for the system of 
subscription television, already getting a foothold in the United 
States, whereby viewers pay for what they see, without having 
to put up with either a television monopoly or advertisements 
on the screen. When will the warring factions realise that 
there is more than one alternative to the BBC monopoly—that 
the alternatives to a well-meaning dictatorship are infinite ? 
When will the “ thoughtful people” begin to think about the 
fundamentals of the question ? 


A Start in Sydney 


The attack by the New South Wales Cabinet on the freedom 
of the Press, to which attention was drawn in these columns 
last week, has received its first check. Mr. Justice Owen, in 
the NSW Supreme Court, has refused the police application 
for an order requiring the Sydney Morning Herald to disclose 
the sources of information on which it based allegations of 
corruption in the Sydney City Council. Thus the right of 
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newspapers to expose scandals without betraying the confidence 
of their informants has been vindicated—but only temporarily 
and partially. The disgraceful City of Sydney (Disclosure of 
Allegations) Act still stands. It was passed for the express 
urpose of preventing such acts of courage as that of the owners 
and editor of the Sydney Morning Herald in attacking a grave 

litical abuse. The judge was only able to frustrate one 
particular, and hasty, attempt to apply this Act, on the ground 
that the police had followed a wrong procedure. The courts 
cannot prevent the New South Wales Government from further 
displays of zeal to gag the Press. The Sydney Morning Herald, 
still sticking to its guns, has rightly pointed out that the main 
threat still remains. The Act is still there. The State Govern- 
ment can repeal it voluntarily. Failing that it can be forced 
by popular opinion in Australia to repeal it. But so long as 
the Act remains it is an affront to freedom and decency. 


St. Pancras Restored 


There are thousands of churches in this country in need 
of restoration. So great is their number, and so dire is the 
need, that it may at first seem invidious to single out the 
great London church of St. Pancras, which was this week 
re-dedicated by the Bishop of London. Certainly the fact 
that the Spectator office happens to be one building in the 
parish of St. Pancras is the least reason for such a mention, 
though that very minor accident is the excuse for this small 
coda to the celebration of a joyful event—the preservation 
of a House of God. There are better reasons for singling 
out the case of St. Pancras. It is a model of restoration. 
The discovery, in April, 1951, that the fabric had not merely 
deteriorated but was in a dangerous state led to the imme- 
diate closing of the church, which has the second largest 
unsupported roof span in the country (the largest, b9 six 
inches, being the Great Hall at Euston Station, a few yards 
away). But the vicar, the churchwardens and a great body 
of friends who, led by the Queen Mother, gave money for the 
work, turned disaster into opportunity. Architect, builders and 
craftsmen devoted themselves to the task with a combination 
of devotion and skill which was a living tract for the times. 
The colours used in the interior decoration are as nearly as 
possible a reproduction of the originals used when the church 
was built, in 1819-22, on the high tide of the Greek revival. 
The effect of the restoration is to bring back into the building 
the clear classical light of the Regency design. And the total 
effect of the whole operation is to demonstrate the power of 
clear vision and strong determination in the work of restoring 
the Church in our midst. 








IS BRITAIN FINISHED? 


Has Britain come to the end of a period of power, 
influence and respect in the world ? Is a further decline 
likely ? The question is so large that it is seldom plainly 
asked, much less answered. The Spectator believes that 
it should be asked and can be answered. It has invited a 
number of distinguished writers to examine the question 
and to answer it each from his expert point of view. 


D. W. Brogan: From the American Point of View 
W. K. Hancock: The Commonwealth Looks at Britain 
Richard Chancellor: What the Russians Think of Britain 
Lord Halsbury: The Industrial Outlook 


These are the first items in a series which will begin 
next week. 
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AT WESTMINSTER 


HE world is too much with us. Parliament this week 

has been trying to speak coherently about take-over bids, 

television, the uses of atomic energy, the defence of the 
Suez Canal, foreign policy in general, colonial administration 
in Africa, the retired pay of officers, and capital punishment. 
(Even so, the Lords postponed their two-day debate on foreign 
affairs until after Christmas.) And all the time there has been 
the thunder off-stage of the threatened railway strike which 
raised issues that will take months to straighten out—the 
authority of arbitration tribunals, wage differentials within the 
railway service, the relation of railway wages to those of other 
industries. It is remarkable that during the past month the 
Opposition should not have found a day—even half a day, an 
adjournment, or a motion—to bring before Parliament the 
seriousness of the unrest felt by railway workers. The lack 
of such a warning is characteristic of the working of Parliament 
at present. Railway economics have been crowded out. As 
each new trouble breaks upon the country Parliament is likely 
to be behind the times again. It seems unable to find time to 
look ahead. 

* * * * 

In self-protection against the pressure of events, the 
Commons have the gift of pretending that each item of 
business before the House can be handled in a vacuum. Thus 
the Opposition entered with tremendous gusto into a campaign 
during the television debate on Monday and Tuesday to fix 
the charge of “ pecuniary interest” on some Tory Members. 
Labour seemed more eager to pursue this side-show than to 
follow the debate, though even there Mr. Gordon Walker, 
winding up for Labour on Tuesday night, pictured the Tories 
as being excited by “ the smell of money ”—curious language 
from a former Christ Church tutor. In the course of exchanges 
with the Chair,.the House became familiar with Mr. Speaker 
Abbot’s ruling of 1811 that the charge of pecuniary interest 
did not arise on “ matters of state policy.” Labour’s main 
concern, however, was to say, and say often, that some Tories 
were interested in advertising and in the radio industry. Aipart 
from any political gain Labour expects from these tactics, the 
Opposition was delighted on Tuesday night by the Speaker’s 
ruling that the Government had allowed the debate to be talked 
out by Sir David Maxwell Fyfe. No vote could therefore be 
taken then, and the Government’s motion approving its tele- 
vision policy had to be put down again: loss of a Government’s 
time always heartens an Opposition. Ministers hotly denied 
that Sir David overshot his time but ultimately bowed to the 
Speaker’s ruling. There was a tremendous hullabaloo while 
the issue was argued. The two public clocks in the chamber 
tell a different tale from each other, but the “ official ” time is 
said to be on a third clock which the public cannot see: 
perhaps it, too, takes an independent line. 

+ * * *” 

The Government has had other knocks this week. Nearly 
forty Tories published on Wednesday—in readiness for 
Thursday’s debate on foreign affairs—a motion demanding the 
immediate suspension of negotiations with Egypt over the Suez 
Canal base, and Lord Rennell gave notice on Tuesday that he 
would open a debate on Suez in the House of Lords on Thurs- 
day. The Government, whether or not it wishes its hand to 
be “ strengthened ”’ in its relations with Egypt, cannot welcome 
a gesture from its own supporters that allows political oppo- 
nents to exploit a Tory “rebellion.” In the House of Lords 
on Tuesday General Lord Jeffreys led another sharp attack 
on the Government’s refusal to raise the retired pay of officers. 

* * * * 

The Lords have had their more urbane moments this week. 
On Monday Lord Salisbury, who on New Year’s Day will 
become responsible for atomic development, made the genial 
forecast that by AD 2000 the bulk of the country’s electricity 
would be generated from atomic energy; and on Tuesday peers 
from all parties joined to honour Lord Samuel, the Liberal 
leader, at a dinner at the House. He is now 83, and, as every- 
one knows, is still very active. 


J. F. B, 
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THE NEW CRISIS 


that became obvious when Mr. Dulles told the Council 

of NATO, and thereafter a Press conference, that the 
failure to create a European Defence Community “ would 
force from the United States an agonising reappraisal of its 
foreign policies.” By this he clearly meant that America 
would reconsider the principle on which, at present, she is 
attempting to contain the Soviet Union in Europe through 
her participation in the collective defence of the Continent. 
It was a risky thing to say, at the best of times, if only because 
it is very doubtful whether there is an alternative way of 
containing the Soviet Union. And the circumstances in which 
Mr. Dulles actually said it could hardly be described as the 
best possible—a month before the West is to talk to Russia 
in Berlin; a week after the West announced at Bermuda 
that it was “confident in our common purposes and united 
in our views”; three days before the French Assembly had 
to elect a new President; two days after the US military budget 
for’ the coming year had been submitted to President 
Eisenhower. 

Yet, if Mr. Dulles confirmed the crisis in an awkward way 
and at an awkward moment, let no one suppose that he created 
it. What he did was to expose to public view a crisis that 
already existed, that had been growing steadily over the last 
year, and that will have to be resolved in the immediate future. 
In essence, it amounts to this: Is Western Europe still 
prepared to defend itself? And is America still prepared to 
defend Europe ? 

The answer to the first question lies with France, because, 
without France, Western Europe cannot be defended. France 
is a founder member of the North Atlantic Treaty; she has 
twelve divisions in Europe, and many American airfields on 
her territory. But, for all that, the determination of successive 
French Governments to take part in Western defence has been 
based, so far, on two implicit conditions. The first is that 
there are substantial American forces in Germany; the second, 
that Germany is occupied and disarmed. Alter either of these 
conditions, and there might or might not be a majority, 
capable of governing France, in favour of France’s present 
military commitments. It is, at best, uncertain. Now, both 
these conditions are simultaneously under review. There 
is talk, and rather more than talk, of the Americans revising 
the policy of keeping large numbers of ground troops on the 
Continent; and there is the imminent prospect of Western 
Germany being given her full sovereignty and being rearmed. 
At the same time, the Russians have agreed to discuss a German 
settlement and have, to a marked degree, begun to direct their 
propaganda towards a Franco-Russian entente. Finally, this 
week there are the Presidential elections in France, in which 
the controversy about France’s réle in Europe is inevitably 
playing its part; and in January, a new French Government 
will have to be formed, and a new majority found, as a con- 
sequence of these elections. Dominating all these factors is 
the ostentatious well-being of Dr. Adenauer’s new Government 
and the manic-depression of post-war France, as it was 
demonstrated in the August strikes. 

Against this background the French Foreign Minister, 
M. Bidault, has been exhausting his rather limited patience. 
M. Bidault wants the ratification of the EDC and he wants 
France to have a strong policy towards Russia. But both at 
Bermuda, and this week in Paris, he has asked for an assurance 
from Britain and America that the EDC will not become an 
alternative to NATO in Europe, and that it will not be used 
as an excuse for withdrawing British and American troops 


Ata: has come upon the Atlantic Alliance, a crisis 





from the Continent. The price of EDC, in M. Bidault’s view, 
must be a deepening of British and American commitments 
to Europe through NATO, and not the reverse. So on Monday, 
he uttered a threat: “If, on our Continent, this [the European 
Community] would result in substituting for national isolation 
the solitude of Europe, I am bound to say that to persevere 
in this project of the future would then become so risky that 
many would be tempted to seek refuge in the techniques taught 
us by the past.” It was not a particularly clear statement, 
but the threat was clear enough. The answer M. Bidault got 
from Mr. Dulles was another threat: “‘ The United States is . ., 
interested in trying to create a situation so that the Western 
countries will not commit suicide. If they decide to commit 
suicide, they might have to commit it alone.” 

The other side of the crisis lies in America, and in the answer 
to the question whether the. United States is still prepared 
to defend Europe. President Eisenhower and Mr. Dulles 
say that they are. But the legions are being mustered against 
them. In America, isolationism has never died; it has merely 
taken new forms. No American in his senses would now 
resuscitate the doctrine that it is in America’s best interest 
to avoid all involvement in affairs outside the American con- 
tinent. But a great body of American opinion, by no means 
out of its senses, but largely faithful to the Republican Party, 
is profoundly sceptical of the thesis that the defence of 
America must begin on the Continent of Europe. In the 
first place, they doubt the stamina of their European allies 
(and they are not always to be blamed); in the second place, 
they believe that America’s main preoccupation must be with 
the defence of the Pacific, where the balance of power has 
shifted drastically against them (as is demonstrated in an 
article on a later page of the Spectator); thirdly, they believe 
that America can increasingly rely on the peripheral air and 
sea bases which she has established outside the NATO area; 
fourthly, they want to save money; and finally, they hate the 
Democrats. The policy of involvement in Europe was, first 
and foremost, the policy of Roosevelt and Truman. President 
Eisenhower was elected on a bi-partisan vote, and his Euro- 
pean policy depends on maintaining that bi-partisan vote. 
But in recent weeks it has been threatened not merely by the 
lunatic fringe of the McCarthyites but by right-wing Republi- 
cans like his own Attorney-General, Mr. Brownell, 

The American Administration, then, is under very serious 
pressure from outside. Furthermore, it is embarrassed by two 
commitments of its own making. The first is the election 
promise to balance the budget and cut taxes. In the budget 
that is being prepared for Congress in January a manpower 
cut of ten per cent. (which will mean a reduction in United 
States forces of 400,000 men over the next eighteen months) is 
being imposed on the Service Departments at a time when 
the need for American forces in the Far East is continually 
growing. The second commitment is the condition that Con- 
gress attached to the last appropriations of foreign aid for 
Europe—fifty per cent. to go to the E.D.C. or not to go at 
all. Thus, when Mr. Dulles talked about being forced to “ an 
agonising reappraisal,” he almost certainly meant it. 

These are the elements of the crisis that has now hit the 
Atlantic Alliance. But it is not the first time, and it will 
certainly not be the last, that there has been a crisis in western 
policy. Statesmen tend to forget about crises that are past, 
as the human mind tends to forget about pain. And so they 
also forget the excellent reasons why past crises have been 
overcome. NATO is not a charitable institution. It is an 
organisation of sovereign States whose vital interests are pre- 
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gerved by it. Most people in the United States know that 
their survival depends on the containment of Russia. There- 
fore, when it comes to the point, America will not abandon 
Europe. 

In the meantime, Britain has been set a problem in leader- 
ship. For it is Britain who can most easily resolve the crisis. 
For years British Governments, Labour and Tory alike, have 
been talking about Britain’s function as the centre of three 
circles—the Commonwealth, Europe, and Atlantic. For years 
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they have been declining to become more deeply committed 
in Europe for fear of weakening their other commitments, in 
particular their “ special relationship” with the United States. 
Now the talk has come home to roost. Europe will not unite 
without British participation. America will weaken its in- 
volvement in Europe unless Europe unites. If there is the 
capacity for leadership left in Westminster, here, surely, is the 
occasion for it. Britain could step into Europe and lead 
America by the hand—lead, for the first time since the war. 


A SPECTATOR’S NOTEBOOK 


HERE is not necessarily a grain of truth in the account 

being circulated by a Chinese Nationalist news agency 

on Formosa of the military alliance which (the agency 
says) was concluded last month between Communist China, 
North Korea and Viet Minh; but the story is circumstantial 
enough to be worth summarising. The alliance is said to be 
between the Communist Parties rather than between the 
Governments of the three countries concerned. It provides for 
the establishment of a Supreme Headquarters at Peking, 
ledges the signatories to eschew any compromise with the 
mperialists and to “press on regardless” to total victory, 
and provides for the unification of their “ military systems and 
organisation.” If any of the three countries is attacked or 
even forced to mobilise (I should have thought two already 
were mobilised), the others will “take military action” within 
48 hours. M. Malenkov is to endorse the agreement as a 
symbol of the unity of Communist forces everywhere. Mao 
Tse-tung is chairman, with Kim Il-Soong, Ho Chi-minh and 
Chu Teh as vice-chairmen. The news agency says that the 
plan for this alliance was conceived in the Kremlin and con- 
veyed to Peking by General Malinovsky, Commander-in-Chief 
of the Far Eastern Red Army, on November 15th. The treaty 
was signed in Indo-China four days later and in Peking two 
days after that. Whether all this is true and whether, if it is 
true, it will make a great deal df difference to the existing 
situation in the Far East, the reader is as well able to judge 
for himself as Iam. My only criticism of the scenario is that 
too many sinister Orientals do too many important things in 
too many widely separated places in too few days; but perhaps 
I am being pernickety. 


Etiquette in Fleet Street 


Extracts from and réferences to Sir Compton Mackenzie's 
article about the Edinburgh conspiracy trial have been 
plentiful in the Scottish Press since it appeared in the 
Spectator last week; in every case the normal journalistic 
practice of acknowledging the source of the material was 
observed. The Beaverbrook Press appears to be less 
punctilious in these matters. On Saturday evening the 
Sunday Express rang me up, twice, about two paragraphs 
which appeared in last week’s “Spectator’s Notebook ”; 
these described how Mr. Peregrine Pollen, an Oxford 
undergraduate, emulated Henry Kingsley’s feat of running, 
riding and rowing a mile in fifteen minutes. Could I (the 
great newspaper first of all inquired) tell them the young 
gentleman’s real name ? I said it was Peregrine Pollen. The 
Sunday Express registered scepticism, asked various other 
questions which I couldn’t answer and rang off. In the middle 
of dinner they telephoned again; could I put them in touch 
with any photographs of the event ? I said that I could not, 
and asked whether, if they used the story, they would make 
any acknowledgement to the Spectator. “I expect so, old 
boy.” said the Sunday Express, without much conviction. Next 
morning the story of an event already ten days old appeared 
in print for the second time; apart from slightly garbling all 
the facts, the Sunday Express stuck closely to, but made no 
mention of, the Spectator’s version of what occurred. Though 
always keen on doing good by stealth, I hope—for it is a bore 
being rung up during dinner—that the Sunday Express will 


not often feel the need to lift paragraphs from these notes to 
fill its news columns. Here at any rate is one whose transit 
to oblivion is unlikely to be delayed at the weekend. 


The Dissemblers 

If you write, as I do, under a pseudonym and if you 
read—as I, alas, too seldom and too cursorily do—the 
other public prints, you will sooner or later find yourself 
musing on the whole question of these noms de plume. They 
are clearly a survival of some kind. The brisk and combative 
atmosphere of American journalism has proved, I think, com- 
pletely fatal to them over there. In these islands their original 
purpose must have been to conceal, or anyhow to mask, the 
writer’s identity; Junius retains inviolate an alias which for 
some time he has not really needed. I can see that, to this 
day, they have a certain functional value in sporting journalism; 
the prognostications of Tattenham, The Scout or Captain Coe 
sound somehow more Delphic than they would if they 
emanated from less disembodied sources. Was it perhaps 
through The Pitcher (of The Pink ’Un) that editors inherited 
the convention which recognised a purpose in disguising 
George Bernard Shaw as Corno di Bassetto, Desmond 
MacCarthy as Affable Hawk, Robert Lynd as Y.Y. and Lytton 
Strachey (during his tour of duty as dramatic critic of the 
Spectator) as Autolycus ? 


Studies in Impersonality 

Whatever its provenance, this long-lived convention clearly 
has its uses in Fleet Street. Occasionally the writer behind 
the nom de plume becomes (as Beachcomber has been for 
years) inimitable and irreplaceable; on this page somebody, alas, 
had to replace Janus, but nobody could imitate him and he has 
taken his pseudonym and all that went with it to Time and 
Tide. But today the main value of these half-hearted impos- 
tures seems to lie in the number of impostors who can, either 
simultaneously or successively, make use of them. The pen- 
name of Pendennis, who contributes to the Observer his 
judicious (but one rather hopes misleadingly entitled) “ Table 
Talk ” has the perfunctory inscrutability of “Mon Repos” 
on a suburban garden gate; but we feel in both cases that 
at times there is probably more than one person behind it. 
Atticus of the Sunday Times represents a variant use of the 
pseudonym, which in the Kemsley stables is regarded as the 
horse, the writers being jockeys who are hired for a season 
or two and then dismissed. The whole- problem Of 
pseudonyms, though intriguing in rather a specialised way, is 
of very great unimportance. Nevertheless—relying, as they do, 
on a compromise between strict anonymity and its more 
fashionable opposite, and defying, as they do, anyone to 
produce a logical explanation of their survival—they are a 
typical British institution. I think it will be a pity when the 
last one goes. 


An Oscar for Oceanography ? 


In The Robe there comes a moment when the Emperor 
Caligula dispatches the hero from Italy to Palestine with the 
words—all the better for being delivered in an American accent 


'” 


—* Your galley will sail on the next tide ! 


STRIX 
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Germany’s Unity 


By ERNST FRIEDLAENDER Hamburg 


WO things seem almost certain: that a Four-Power 

Conference will take place in the near future and that 

German re-unification will be the central problem on 
the agenda of that conference. But the Western Powers and 
the Soviets have in no way come nearer a solution of the 
German problem. All that can be said about it is that both 
sides, although disagreeing as strongly as ever as to the sub- 
stance of the matter, have finally come to the conclusion that 
direct talks might produce better results than a continued 
exchange of written statements from opposing positions. 

The Soviets have never deviated an inch from their original 
stand on the German question. They insist that before steps 
can be taken towards the unification of Germany, the future 
status of a united Germany must be fixed irrevocably and 
unequivocally, Since they want to know in advance where 
they stand with a united Germany, the Soviets demand that 
a definite agreement on a peace treaty with Germany must 
come first and everything else must come later. This agree- 
ment, according to Moscow, must be reached between the four 
Powers which occupy Germany, with the assistance of a pro- 
visional German Government to be composed of representatives 
from both the Federal Republic and the “ German Democratic 
Republic ” in the Soviet Zone of Germany. The peace treaty 
must contain the. formal recognition of the Oder-Neisse Line 
as the final eastern frontier of Germany. It must also contain 
the permanent neutralisation of Germany in such a manner 
that Germany would be forbidden to enter into any alliance 
directed against a Power with which Germany had been at 
war between 1939 and 1945. Since Moscow considers NATO, 
as well as the EDC, as an alliance directed against the Soviet 
Union, the peace treaty would exclude Germany from 
participation in either of these organisations. Germany 
would be left isolated and neutralised between the East and 
the West, with a small national army of her own, and evacuated 
by all foreign troops. This is the Russian concept. Only 
after this concept has been embodied into the peace treaty 
will the Soviets agree to all-German elections and to the 
formation of a final all-German Government. They are pre- 
pared to abandon their zone of occupation—for a price. 

The Western Powers, on the other hand, have stated time 
and again that the process of German re-unification must begin 
with free all-German elections. They have refused to enter 
into negotiations for a peace treaty unless an all-German 
Government, based on free elections, could take part in the 
negotiations. They have explicitly stated that such a govern- 
ment must be free to choose its alliances and to join the 
European community. As to the Oder-Neisse Line, the 
Western Powers have rejected the Soviet interpretation that this 
line had already been definitely agreed upon at Potsdam in 
1945. Germany's eastern frontier, according to Western 
interpretation, is a matter for the peace treaty. The peace 
treaty must be concluded with a free all-German Government. 
This Government must be formed on the basis of free elections. 
Thus again free elections are the key to Germany’s unity. 
Everything else must come later. To the Soviet concept of 
German unity at a price, the West opposes its own concept of 
German unity on the basis of the principle of democracy, of 
free elections. A price is not to be paid. The material claims 
of the Soviets are ignored and the counterclaim for a procedure, 
the Western democratic procedure, is put forward. 

The Germans themselves are in full agreement with the 
West. The second Bundestag, as late as last week, unanimously 
endorsed the resolution passed by the first Bundestag on 
June 10th. In that resolution it had been stated that the goal of 
Four-Power negotiations would have to be as follows: 

(a) Free all-German elections, 

(b) The free formation of an all-German Government, 

(c) A peace treaty to be freely negotiated with that Govern- 

ment, 
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(d) The settlement of all frontier questions in that peacg 
treaty, 

(e) Freedom of action for an all-German Government and 
an all-German Parliament according to the rules and 
the principles of the United Nations. 

With the opposing battle-cries of peace treaty first and free 
elections first, the problem of Germany’s unity has reached a 
complete deadlock. This was the situation during the exchange 
of Notes and this will be the situation at the beginning of the 
Four-Power Conference of Foreign Ministers in Berlin. 

The Soviets know, of course, that free elections in their zone 
will mean a crushing defeat of the Communist Party at the 
polls. If they had any hopes before, these must have been 
shattered on June 17th, when the German people in East Berlin 
and throughout the Soviet Zone revolted against their rulers, 
What free elections mean in the Federal Republic was shown 
on September 6th, when the Communists did not get a single 
seat in the second Bundestag. It has been proved beyond 
doubt that free all-German elections would produce a 
parliament with an overwhelming majority for democratic, for 
pro-Western political parties. A free all-German Government 
would accordingly steer a course of pro-Western policy. It 
would be neither pro-Soviet nor neutralist. It would not be 
prepared to recognise the Oder-Neisse Line as Germany's 
eastern frontier. Thus free elections are far more than a 
democratic formality. They mean materially that the Soviet 
Zone would form part of a democratic and pro-Western 
Germany, that it would come into the orbit of the West, 
economically, politically and strategically. Free elections mean 
handing the Soviet Zone over to the West unconditionally. Now 
it may be argued that the Soviet Zone has become a burden 
to its rulers economically. It is perhaps a burden politically, 
as far as conditions in the zone itself are concerned. But in 
connection with conditions in the rest of the Soviet Block, a 
hold on the zone is still an asset and not a liability. Soviet 
troops on the Elbe mean less unrest in Poland, Czechoslovakia 
and elsewhere, whereas Western influence, reaching as far as 
the Oder-Neisse, means increasing anxiety among the 
satellites. Finally, the zpne is still decidedly an asset 
strategically. With their far-reaching weapons, developed from 
the V2 type, the Soviets are reported to be able to threaten 
the English Midlands from their bases on and near the island 
of Ruegen. All in all, there is virtually no hope that the 
Soviets could be induced to hand over their zone as a present 
to the West under the formula of free elections. 

How then can the deadlock be broken, since the West, includ- 
ing the Germans, is not prepared to accept the neutralisation 
of Germany, and since the Germans are certainly not prepared 
to recognise the Oder-Neisse frontier? Putting aside the 
question how, when and by whom concessions resembling a 
“ price’ could be made on these two issues, in other words, 
viewing these issues only materially and without regard to 
procedure, it may be possible to come nearer a solution. First 
of all: neutralisation. The way the Soviets want it, it would, 
of course, destroy all chances of European unity, and would 
also leave Germany helpless and more or less at the mercy 
of her most dangerous neighbour, meaning the Soviets. Thus, 
neutralisation is really out of the question. But why should a 
simple demilitarisation of the heretofore Soviet Zone, and of 
that zone only, be also out of the question? A demilitarised 
part of a Germany otherwise integrated into Europe, a 
demilitarised part of a Western Europe otherwise bound 
together by EDC, should not be wholly objectionable from the 
Western point of view. If it came to a choice between leaving 
the Soviet Zone to the Russians and freeing it under the pro- 
vision that it should be demilitarised, who would then be pre- 
pared to accept the former possibility and to reject the latter ? 

And the Oder-Neisse Line ? Germany will never recognise 
it; she will never forgo her claim to her lost territories in 
the East. On the other hand, no one in Germany, except a few 
madmen, considers employing force in order to change the 
present frontier. It should not be impossible to find a formula 
which corresponds to these two basic facts. It shou!d be 
feasible to draft a treaty in which Germany states her claim, 
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expresses her unchanging desire for a peaceful revision and 
at the same time solemnly undertakes to renounce force as 
a means to revision. This German undertaking not to employ 
force could then be guaranteed by America and Great Britain 
and by the EDC as such. This would, strictly speaking, not 
be a “ Locarno.” At Locarno the status quo on the Western 
frontier of Germany was formally guaranteed, because even 
Germany considered the status quo to be final. In this case a 
non-aggression pact would be concluded, although Germany is 
not prepared to accept her eastern frontier. She would only 
undertake to renounce force as a means of changing that 
frontier. 

I do not claim that the Soviets would accept the “ price” 
offered in these two suggestions in exchange for the price they 
have consistently demanded. I do not know what would be 
the attitude of an all-German government towards these sug- 
gestions, although I hazard a guess that it would be favourable. 
Still less do I know by what procedure it would be possible 
to offer such a “ price” to the Soviets, as long as both the 
Western Powers and West Germany most understandably and 
most legitimately insist on free elections first. Nevertheless 
it seems worthwhile to make these suggestions, simply as an 
offer of food for thought. 
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Power in Asia 
By JULES MENKEN 


OLITICS, it is often said, is the art of the possible; 

which means that it is concerned not only with what 

people want to do—since without desire there can be 
no political action—but also, and primarily, with what they 
have power to do. From this standpoint the present world 
situation, in one of its most profound aspects, reflects a dead- 
lock of power. The deadlock is not equal everywhere. It is 
complete between the Soviet Union and the United States, 
where neither as yet possesses means of effective action, direct 
or indirect, against the other. It is practically complete in 
Europe and in relation to Japan. It is far from complete 
elsewhere in non-Communist Asia. 

The revolution which has produced the present power-situation 
in Asia has long historical roots. The newcomer to paramount 
power there is Russia; and the developments which have led 
to this go back to the seventeenth century, when the Manchus— 
the last of her imperial dynasties—came to power in China. 
At this time the Ottoman Turks not only ruled over most of 
western Asia and south-eastern Europe, but also were strong 
enough to send their armies in 1683 to thunder for the last 
time at the gates of Vienna. Persia was weak; in India, the 
Moghuls were overstraining their strength; while Japan had 
withdrawn into the isolation which was not effectively breached 
until the American Commodore Matthew Perry and his “ black 
ships ” sailed into Yedo Bay in 1853. In this situation China 
was strong enough, under one of her great emperors, to annex 
the independent Chinese kingdom in Formosa, occupy Lhasa, 
extend her suzerainty over Inner and Outer Mongolia, and 
safeguard northern Manchuria by compelling Russian assent 
to the treaty of Nerchinsk (1689). It is significant that the 
Chinese were able to overcome the Russian forces opposing 
them—thanks largely to the efficient artillery which the tech- 
nical knowledge of the Jesuits provided. 

_ This constellation of power, like all others, altered with 
time. Its successors until today may be described, with suffi- 
cient accuracy for present purposes, as the Russo-British, the 
Japanese-British, the Russo-American, and the Communist- 
Western. At first China’s relative strength in the regions which 
concerned her did not decline. In Mongolia and Tibet, 
another Chinese emperor completed his ancestor’s work, 
achieved the conquests which made Sinkiang a Chinese pro- 
vince, and in a punitive action against Nepal in 1792 forced 
the Gurkhas to become tributaries. Meanwhile, Russia, 
reducing Turkish power and expanding her frontiers to the 
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south, was preparing for the successful wars against Persia, 
the conquest of the Caucasus and the Central Asia khanates, 
and the expansion of her effective power eastwards to the 
Pacific. Parallel with these developments went the British 
conquest of India—which rested first and foremost on the 
supremacy which Britain fought for and established at sea— 
and the Opium War with China (1842), which for the: first 
time exposed to the West the full weakness of the decaying 
Manchu power. Much of the nineteenth and early twentieth 
centuries witnessed an unresolved Anglo-Russian rivalry in 
widely separated areas of Asia. 

The closing years of the nineteenth century and the first 
four and a half decades of the twentieth century saw the next 
two power-constellations in Asia—the Japanese-British, and 
the Russo-American. The period of Japanese-British power 
may be regarded as beginning in the 1890's, when Britain 
was unchallenged in southern Asia and influential in China, 
and when a Japan vigorously modernising her naval and 
military forces made war successfully on China (the immediate 
cause was Korea); this period ended with the Japanese con- 
quest of Malaya, Burma, and the Netherlands East Indies in 
1942, which carried Japanese arms to the frontiers of India 
and threatened Australia. In these decades two German 
threats to Britain’s very life reduced British naval strength 
in Far Eastern waters to secondary or tertiary importance; 
the local military strength of both Tsarist and Bolshevik 
Russia was insufficient to prevent Japan’s expansion on the 
mainland of East Asia; and American naval power, whether 
capable or incapable before 1941 of dealing with the Japanese 
forces opposing it, was checked politically until Pearl Harbour 
set it free for action and thus cleared the way for future victory. 
During the closing years of the Second World War Britain, in 
her final period of rule in India, built up an Indian Army some 
two millions strong. By this time, however, the brief period 
of Russo-American power in Asia had begun. In the Pacific, 
paramountcy passed to the United States, whose unstinted naval 
effort gave her by 1945 a strength at sea unsurpassed in history; 
while on land, after the defeat of Germany, Soviet military 
power was unchallenged in Asia. 

Between 1945 and the Communist aggression in Korea in 
June 1950, demobilisation and the last previous economy cam- 
paign in the United States slashed the American armed forces 
almost to impotence. Demobilisation also reduced the Soviet 
armed forces, but by no means comparably; while Soviet arms 
production—particularly of jet aircraft and tanks—continued 
at a high level. Moscow armed and trained a powerful North 
Korean army; whereas South Korea, with little more than a 
police force, was left almost defenceless. Concurrently, the 
conquest of China by the Communists unified the country for 
the first time for decades and brought into power a régime 
which had fought its way to victory, whose forces had grown 
at almost every stage of the process, and which now proceeded 
to create Chinese armies of unprecedented strength. 

Thus the present Communist-Western constellation of power 
in Asia has emerged. In western Asia Turkish armed forces, 
largely modernised but severely straining Turkish resources, 
have been created with American aid and arms. In South 
Asia, both Pakistani and Indian forces are weak in relation 
to Soviet and Chinese military strength, and in any case are 
largely immobilised by Kashmir. Only at grave peril can 
Pakistan and India ignore the development of Communist air 
bases in Sinkiang and the Chinese forces which stand on the 
Indo-Tibetan frontier. In South-East Asia, the Vietnamese 
forces created by French training and American arms are 
numerically weaker than the Viet Minh forces which oppose 
them, while their military effectiveness has also still to be fully 
proved. Communist China has utilised the opportunity of the 
Korean war to retrain and modernise her armies, to equip 
them with Soviet-made tanks and artillery (the effectives thus 
re-trained and modernised number some 24 millions), and 
also to develop an air force which two years ago had more 
than 2,000 aircraft (many of them jets), and is stronger today. 
The end of hostilities in Korea will free Peking, if it so desires, 
to move to the Indo-Chinese frontier modernised forces which 
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would transform the local military balance. China, moreover, 
is engaged with Soviet help on a process of industrialisation, 
the primary purpose of which (following the Soviet example) 
is to create on her own territory the heavy industries which 
are the foundation of modern war. The South Korean armies 
which the Americans have trained and equipped are far 
weaker than the Communist forces, Chinese and North Korean, 
which can be brought against them. Powerful Soviet land, 
sea, and air forces are also in East Asia. Japan, practically 
unarmed, would be easy meat for the Communists but for 
the American forces stationed there. 

Political power in its largest sense means more than military 
power. Among other things, it includes men’s ideas, feelings, 
and aspirations. Even allowing for this, one conclusion is 
clear. The free world must develop much greater military 
power in Asia if its position there is not to be lost practically 
by default. To do so the West must have a margin, much 
greater than today, of armed strength uncommitted by other 
demands and requirements. How central is such power to 
the whole future of Asia appears from the violence of the 
Soviet and Chinese reaction to the mere suggestion that the 
United States and Pakistan are considering military arrange- 
ments which would lessen the present Communist advantage 
in this area. If the West fails to create sufficient military 
strength to meet the growing Communist challenge, the new 
balance of power in Asia will result in catastrophe whose 
dimensions are incalculable. ° 


Death of Kings 


By THOMAS HODGKIN 


ORGEOUS umbrellas, labyrinthine palaces, royal 
guards in scarlet uniforms, processions, audiences, 
courtiers, attendants, suppliants at the gates, “ tradi- 

tion, form and ceremonious duty ”—all these survive in modern 
Africa. But what is happening to the kings themselves— 
the successors of Gelele of Dahomey, Prempeh of Ashanti, Jaja 
of Opobo, Rabeh of Bornu, Khama the Great, Moshesh of the 
Basuto, Mutesa of Buganda—to the Ya-Na, the Tali-Na, the 
Alafin, the Alake, the Awujale, the Mogho-Naba, and many 
others with equally splendid titles ? This is more doubtful. 

It is certainly umsafe to generalise. There are kings (like 
the Fon of Bikom) with a multitude of wives, and strictly 
monogamous kings; kings with good honours degrees, 
illiterate kings; kings (like the Amir of Kano) with £6,000 a 
year and £3,000 establishment allowance, and kings who find 
it difficult to make both ends meet; kings who go in for trade 
in a big way and end up as prosperous bourgeois kings; kings 
who take part in radical political movements and get gaoled 
for conduct prejudicial to good government; kings who form 
their own trade unions and political parties to defend the 
interests of kings; kings who read the lessons in church on 
Sundays and kings who are the spiritual leaders of Islam; 
kings who cre so old, and have reigned so long, that no one 
remembers the procedure for electing their successors, and 
kings who are lads in Standard VI, combining regular school 
attendance with performance of their kingly duties; scholarly 
kings, kings who are patrons of the arts; kings who have an 
international reputation as polo-players and kings who are 
presidents of football associations; three-bottle kings, teetotal 
kings; kings who are hated and kings who are loved. 

But with all their differences, African kings are faced with 
one common problem—how to adapt themselves to the modern 
world: the world of a money economy, proletarian towns, a 
new educated leadership, representative institutions, and the 
conflict between the ideas of African nationalism and White 
supremacy. In some ways their problems are more complex 
than those of commoners. For the modern world has in it 
no clearly defined place for kings. Their traditional functions 
—leadership in war, acting as intermediaries between the 
living community and the dead ancestors, administration and 
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justice—have tended either to decline in importance or tg 
pass over to other agencies. More and more they have 

knit into the administrative system, enjoying (in British, thou 
not in French, Africa) a restricted autonomy, but often in fac¢ 
regarded as part of the apparatus of colonial rule. The central] 
conception of the king as the leader, but also the mouthpiece, 
of his people has been blurred. The constitutional checks 
which the people formerly possessed have been weakened, 
“We used to be able to invite our kings to commit suicide 
if we disapproved of them,” said a young African. “ But with 
the District Commissioner and the Resident behind them this 
has become much more difficult.” 

What is the official British answer to the problem of kings 2 
Traditionally the answer has been the multiplicity of systems 
and sub-systems which tend to get lumped together and 
labelled “ Indirect Rule "—* the system by which the tutelary 
power recognises existing African societies and assists 
them to adapt themselves to the functions of local govern- 
ment.” Its institutional forms havé been recorded in 
magnificent detail in Lord Hailey’s great epic, Native 
Administration in the British African Territories, of which the 
fifth and last volume (dealing with the High Commission 
Territories) has recently appeared. But today the emphasis 
is changing. The new answer—simply stated—is Whiggery: 
“ Anointed kings turned into chief magistrates and therefore 
much overpaid.” As one administrator put it: “We want 
these chaps to adapt themselves to the new machinery of 
central and local government in the way in which the English 
landowning aristocracy adapted themselves—dukes and earls 
serving as ministers and chairmen of county councils and 
all that.” 

The trouble about this solution is that it requires the 
co-operation of Africans, and Africans don’t necessarily want 
to be Whigs. In Northern Nigeria the idea seems to be 
working—for the moment—with one Amir as a regional 
minister, and another a central minister, and the only political 
party represented in the Northern House of Assembly the 
party of the Duke of Omnium. But Northern Nigeria is a 
society where blood stil counts: divided roughly into the 
great ruling families, the respectable country gentry, the 
merchants (whose money can never quite make up for lack 
of blood), and the mass of the population who have neither 
money nor blood, and are regarded as politically negligible. 

In the Gold Coast on the other hand, with its much more 
equalitarian social structure and stronger democratic tradition, 
the battle for Whiggery seems already to have been lost. The 
fact that chiefs, before their election, have normally had to 


earn their living as clerks for the United Africa 
Company, or as schoolteachers, or cocoa farmers, has 
been one factor making it difficult for most of them 


to become remote from their people. The few Whig chiefs, 
who ten years ago appeared to be in a powerful position, 
have been unable to stand their ground against the pressure 
of the commoners. The defeat of Sir Tsibu Darku, OBE, 
Omanhene of Assin Attandansu, by Mr. Alfred Pobee Biney, 
former engine-driver, in the_constituency of Assin—Upper 
Denkyira (Rural Area) in the 1951 General Election, seemed 
to symbolise the beginning of a new period of Gold Coast 
history. From now on the claims of rank count relatively 
little; personal popularity counts a good deal more; and the 
efficiency of a party machine counts most of all. From a recent 
debate in the Gold Coast House of Assembly it seems that 
paramount chiefs, with their own consent, will not in future 
take part in elections; and, since there will be no second 
chamber, this means in effect their withdrawal from national 
politics. In the reorganised system of local government, chiefs 
enjoy dignity without power. In western Nigeria their position 
looks stronger, since there is a second chamber, and the 
dominant political party, Mr. Awolowo’s Action Group, enjoys 
the support of the Obas, and includes in its programme the 
defence of their political rights. But there too it is already 
clear that it is the Party that manages the Obas rather than 
the Obas that manages the Party. And in northern Nigeria 
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in time things may move the same way. Not unnaturally 
chiefs are perplexed about their future. Does the rejection 
of Whiggery mean that nothing remains for them but to reside, 
decoratively, among their own people, and perform largely 
ceremonial functions—to pour libations, sit on advisory 
boards, open bazaars, and preside over prize-givings? Is 
this to be the eventual fate of kings throughout Africa ? 

If it has become inevitable that kingly power should decline 
—though the rate of decline must necessarily be different in 
different territories—this confronts African kings with a 
dilemma. They can on the one hand agree to be Whigs, 
collaborate with the Administration, join the ranks of “ those 
numerous statesmen who believe the country must be saved 
if they receive £1,200 a year,” receive invitations to England 
to study the working of the system of grants-in-aid and the 
law of Ultra Vires, and attend the sherry parties of the British 
Council. But this means that they tend to become dissociated 
from their own people—arouse (as the Watson Commission 
on the 1948 disturbances in the Gold Coast put it) * an intense 
suspicion that [they] are being used by the Government as an 
instrument for the delay if not the suppression of the political 
aspirations of the people.” And sooner or later, they recog- 
nise, they will have to surrender to the pressure of reforming 
commoners. Or they may decide that Whiggery has no future 
in Africa, whereas the roots of kingship go deep; that the 
modern world has not yet succeeded in destroying respect 
for kingship; that for the majority of Africans the throne, 
or the stool, still embodies popular beliefs and values; and 
that kings can still, if they choose, play a positive part in 
African history. In that case they are likely to associate 
themselves with popular political demands, and the restatement 
of historic claims. They may become radicals, Mazzinists, 
or even Tories—on the good old-fashioned, unfashionable Tory 
principle that “ the proper leader of the people is the individual 
who sits upon the throne.” I was discussing the deposition of 
the Kabaka with another able African king, whose subjects 
are mostly working-class people, strong trade unionists, and 
who has been involved in political struggles on their account 
(but who also believes that kings should be social anthro- 
pologists). He put the point, I thought, very well: “If my 
people are wrong, | am wrong: I cannot be wiser than my 
people.” But African kings who are Tory democrats are 
unlikely to win the approval of British Whigs. They do not 
fit in with the requirements of the modern world. And a king 
who takes this independent course may find that H.M.G. 

“Comes at the last, and with a little pin 
Bores through his castle wall, and—farewell king. 


” 


Andrew Young 


JOHN ARLOTT 


VERY poet and every poem must, fina'ly, speak—for 

himself and itself—through poetry alone. Yet of recent 

years the eclipse of the so-called Georgian poets has 
thrown much good pastoral poetry into a—temporary ?— 
shadow of neglect. 

The honours that have come to Andrew Young—the 
honorary Doctorate of Literature from his University at 
Edinburgh and the Queen's Prize for Poetry, awarded for only 
the second time since the war—have come to him, now, in 
his late sixties, and after fifty years of writing poetry. 

He, for his part, has always felt that he wrote his poetry 
to the glory of God. Thus, while he has been a perfectionist 
in the constant working-over of his poetry, he has never pressed 
any claim for himself or his work—has barely even made any 
effort towards publication. Indeed, the fact that this presenta- 
tion—of the Medal for 1952—from the hands, it is understood, 
of the Laureate, should have been made not only without 
publicity but virtually unannounced, is characteristic of a man 
who has always been content for his poetry to speak for him. 
He is a shy man, in some respects austere, and of conscious 
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simplicity and strict routine. He walks, long, tirelessly and 
alone, occupied in thought yet all the time seeing detail in 
perspective. Vicar of Stonegate, Canon of Chichester 
Cathedral, Prebendary of Sutton, he is a very whole-hearted 
churchman with something of mysticism in his belief. 

His Collected Poems, published in 1950, comprised a bare 
two thousand economically short and concentrated lines of 
verse, and the play Nicodemus. In 1952, barely noticed, 
appeared his long poem, /nto Hades, something less than a 
thousand lines long and completely unlike any of his pre- 
viously published work. This was, for him, the climax of 
his poetry, the product of his long study of the mystics, and 
many years of writing and re-writing which reduced the poem 
to less than half its length as it stood in manuscript even 
two or three years earlier. 

In a waste of waters 
I discerned the Symbol, shadowy as a shark, 
foreseen, foreseeing, patient without pain, 
jealous and wrathful without perturbation. 
The monster would rise, spreading ambitious arms, 
outcropping, rocky, wooden, Adam's tree, 
leafless, forlorn, clothed with a naked Man, 
the Prodigal Son, who came to save the world. 

His widest circulation, apart from that of his poems included 
in anthologies, was with his two prose works, A Prospect of 
Flowers and A Retrospect of Flowers, gentle and scholarly 
story-telling, which combined his wide literary background 
with accounts of his many years of looking for flowers. 

Between 1923 and 1933, after his poem in the obituary 
volume, Cecil Barclay Simpson (Edinburgh: 1918) and a small 
collection of “young man’s” verse, that remarkably good 
bookseller J. G. Wilson published four of his “ slim volumes ” 
in editions of two or three hundred copies. Wilson was also 
instrumental in Bumpus publishing three more books of his 
verse. Winter Harvest, from the Nonesuch Press in 1933, 
marks the beginning of the poetry which the poet has allowed 
to survive to his Collected Poems, but it, like four further books 
of poems from Jonathan Cape, went largely to the small 
readership which had discovered the poet for themselves. 

Andrew Young's lyric poetry, simple with the bright clarity 
of innocence, has the vision of a man who observes as if 
through new eyes: 

A hare, too, that ran up the hill 
To his short forelegs ievel ground. 
The Fairy Ring is a complete four-line poem: 
Here the horse-mushrooms make a fairy ring, 
Some standing upright and some over thrown, 
A small Stonehenge, where heavy black snails cling 
And bite away like time, the tender stone. 


A Highland Scot—his family, social, educational and 
religious backgrounds are Scottish—he was a Presbyterian 
clergyman before he entered the Church of England. But, 


while some of his early poems are dedicated to W. W. Peploe, 
the Scottish artist who was his friend, his poetry has never 
been anything else but British. It grows, in craftsmanship, 
out of great reading of the poets and employs a faultless ear 
to blend careful form with easy speech rhythms, using an 
essentially and deliberately simple vocabulary. It is his use 
of dateless words which makes such impact as: 

Why does it hurt the heart to think 

Of that most bitter abrupt brink 

Where the low-shouldered coffins sink ? 

The Queen’s Prize must be regarded as the highest honour, 
Short of the Laureateship, which can be paid to a modern 
British poet. In the case of Andrew Young it comes to a 
poet of complete and modest integrity who fills the poetry 
of an observer, a naturalist and a poetic craftsman with a 
true sense of eternity. 





Mr. James Pope-Hennessy’s new series of articles on contemporary 
London will be resumed in next week’s Spectator. 
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THEATRE 
A Question of Fact. By Wynyard Browne. 
(Piccadilly).—The Orchard Walls. By 
R. F. Delderfield. (St. Martin’s). 


MAny people who saw and enjoyed Wyn- 
yard Browne’s last play, The Holly and the 
Ivy, a highly respectable work dealing with 
what are called ** human problems,’’ will 
be glad to know that A Question of Fact 
repeats the mixture. The problems are cer- 
tainly there: What does a wife do on dis- 
covering that her newly married husband is 
not merely an adopted son, but that his real 
father was a convicted murderer? What 
does the husband do under these circum- 
stances, if he is a schoolmaster who dis- 
approves of psychopaths in the classroom ? 
The answer is, of course, that at first they 
don’t do anything except walk up and down 
snapping at one another, then they look up 
the husband’s real mother, then the hus- 
band wants to resign his job, and finally 
(not altogether unexpectedly) love conquers 
all. 

This is a grimmer theme than the earlier 
play which mostly dealt with the return of a 
prodigal daughter, and consequently it is 
not so much of a tear-jerker. But the 
unease, the suspicion even, created by the 
discovery of Paul Gardiner’s real parentage 
is suggested very skilfully against a back- 
ground of traditional English behaviour 
that makes murder seem vulgar and incon- 
gruous. It is so middle-class, as his mother- 
in-law says. The play’s main defect is that 
the first act and a half moves rather slowly. 
There is too much pacing and sudden freez- 
ing with a glass of sherry in the hand and a 
hurt look in the eyes. 
the play is much better than the first, and I 
suspect that this is because Gladys Cooper 
is on the stage. Miss Cooper, as Paul’s real 
mother, brings a touch of reality and brisk- 
ness into the play. Just as we are getting 
fed up with all these doubts and ditherings, 
she arrives to give expression to our feelings. 
Moreover, she brings the production down 
to earth. Paul Scofield and Pamela Brown 
are not altogether convincing as the school- 
master and his wife. In a play written in a 
realistic convention their potentially tragic 
disquiet is insufficiently muted. What on 
earth does a schoolmaster who lives so 
much on his nerves do with the lower fifth ? 
Miss Brown does not look in the least as 
though she were interested in the dresses 
for the school play. The atmosphere of 
English family life on the rack, which Mr, 
Browne knows so well how to create, is 
dissipated, and only Miss Cooper takes the 
situation in her stride without giving herself 
airs about it. As always, it is a pleasure to 
watch her acting. 

- . o 

R. F. Delderfield’s new play is a story of 
young love. A schoolboy and girl fall in 
love with another, they are thwarted by the 
girl’s mother, watched over and sympathised 
with by her enlightened headmistress, who 
has her own emotional problem to resolve 
in the course of the play. This is a serious 
Subject, seriously treated, but it comes out 
as rather a light-weight play. Valerie White 
is good as the headmistress, and Gillian 
Lind as her rebellious second-in-command. 
The production is a bit too slow, though this 


The second half of 


may be the fault of the play itself. It should 
have been a good evening’s entertainment, 
but wasn’t. ANTHONY HARTLEY 


ART 
THE ‘*‘ metaphysical assurance,’’ as it has 
been called, which the artist derives from 
group activity can often warm his talents as 
the Mediterranean sun warms a stranger 
from the north. It may be seen at work, 
giving strength and purpose to gifts which 
are not of the first order in the Redfern’s 
most interesting symposium of eighteen 
Russian emigré painters working in Paris 
(all but one of them Jewish). An extra- 
ordinary unity of outlook runs through the 
pictures here—in the rich, dark glow of the 
colour; the passionate brushwork; _ the 
nostalgic, sometimes tragic, emotionalism. 
It is that Eastern European expressionism 
which, given a measure of poise and sophis- 
tication by Paris, we associate most readily 
with Soutine. Chagall, Zadkine, Mintchine 
and Mane-Katz are the other names we 
know best from the sizable cast-list. They 
lend an unfortunate air of provincialism to 
the more or less contemporary McEvoys at 
the Leicester Galleries, 
* ~ * 

The best English exhibitions are those 
by Norman Adams at Gimpels and John 
Minton at the Lefevre Gallery. Adams’s 
search for a modern equivalent of the 
eighteenth century’s sublime has taken him 
to Ireland, whence he has brought back a 
series of monochromatic studies of seascapes 
and breaking waves: very dark, very 
dramatic. Minton seems to be doing 
penance for the more mannered excesses of 
his youth. In his new show of topographical 
watercolours, interspersed with a handful 
of portraits in oils, his talent remains quite 
unforced. There are no set-pieces, no fire- 
works. Probity of draughtsmanship and an 
underlying sensuousness held in check by 
intellectual austerity are the keynotes. 
Minton is incapable of making a statement 
that is not precise, incisively observed, and 
recorded with a natural fluency that cannot 
fail to disarm. The watercolour drawings 
from north (Scandinavia) and south 
(Morocco) are rich and evocative records of 
places; the more dry, papery (but exact) 
forms of the young men’s portraits more 
objective records of individuals. This is 
not Minton full out but it is impressive 
coasting. M. H. MIDDLETON 


MUSIC 
SIBELIUS’s eighty-eighth birthday on De- 
cember 8th was celebrated by the London 
Symphony Orchestra which gave a concert 
of his music at the Festival Hall, Anthony 
Collins conducting. The orchestra has 
recently made a fine recording of Sibelius’s 
first symphony under the same conductor, 
and this perhaps accounted for the inclusion 
in the programme of a work which has not, 
on the face of it, a particularly good claim 
to represent the composer’s seven. This 
might surely have been an occasion for 
presenting the veteran with a performance 
of one of the ‘** rare’? numbers, four or 
six. What was even more strange—and 
was not explained by any note in the pro- 
gramme—was that the whole concert was 
confined to works written between 1892 and 


1905, a period before Sibelius had reached 
full maturity. The first symphony and the 
violin concerto are not only full of remini- 
scences of Tchaikovsky ; neither has the 
unmistakable Sibelius atmosphere of power- 
ful bleakness, though both can show a 
liberal dose of the composer’s typical weak- 
nesses. En Saga, the third work in the pro- 
gramme, had a better claim to inclusion, as 
Sibelius’s earliest published score and a 
masterpiece of its kind. But surely a pro- 
gramme of early, middle and late works 
would have been a more fitting birthday 
tribute to the composer. Performances were 
good, especially of the symphony ; but the 
choice of the charmingly lyrical but rather 
small-toned Ida Haendel as soloist in the 
concerto was not very happy. 

* “ - 


The BBC Symphony Orchestra’s concert 
on December 9th was conducted by Sir 
Malcolm Sargent, who was perhaps also 
responsible for the unfamiliar ending to 
Mozart’s Seraglio overture, a rumbustious 
combination of themes hardly in accordance 
with Mozart’s age or character. Racine 
Fricker’s viola concerto, which was given 
earlier in the year at Edinburgh, was played 
by William Primrose, who commissioned it. 
This is a comparatively light-hearted, light- 
weight work, which shows Fricker’s power 
of writing in a delicate, chamber-music style 
for the orchestra and his nice sense of tonal 
contrast—between soloist and orchestra 
and between small combinations within 
the orchestra and the tutti, which were the 
more effective for being used sparingly. The 
finale contains episodes that are as nearly 
good-humoured as anything that Fricker 
has written recently, but he remains a tem- 
peramentally serious and ‘* tough ’’ com- 
poser. Neither here nor in Harold in 
Italy was the soloist quite up to his finest 
form. In the Fricker work his intonation 
was not always above question and he 
brought less than his finest, fullest tone to 
Harold. Samuel Barber’s first symphony 
opens with a most promising first movement, 
traditional in tonality and lay-out but com- 
posed of excellent material used with 
academic skill and the infectious vigour and 
enthusiasm common—though by no means 
universal—in early works. The scherzo, 
too, has plenty to say for itself. But in the 
slow movement and the final passacaglia the 
quality of the music deteriorates. The 
material is fundamentally commonplace 
and its rather showy presentation reveals a 
streak of coarseness in the composer’s 
musical make-up. 

* 7 . 

After more than thirty years the music of 
Prokofiev’s first opera, Love for Three 
Oranges, has reached this country via the 
Third Programme. Gozzi’s fantastic fairy- 
tale may well be charming and full of point 
in a stage presentation; but even Dennis 
Arundell’s experienced production could 
not make it really intelligible over the air. 
The choruses and the host of minor charac- 
ters were difficult to relate to the main 
action, which itself seemed oddly pointless, 
Prokofiev’s music, played by the Phil- 
harmonia Orchestra under Nicolai Malko, 
glittered and crackled but left the mere 
listener with not very much to carry away. 

MARTIN COOPER 











BALLET 


Ballets de Paris de Roland Petit. 
Theatre.) 


One can scarcely say that, in La Belle au 
Bois Dormant, M. Petit has produced another 
new ballet, but rather that it is the same old 
recipe with slightly different garnishings. 
What does it matter if the heroine is a tight- 
rope-walker, a muncher of diamonds or a 
gay young widow, or whether she is danced 
by Caron, Montevecchi or Constantine ? 
What is the essential difference between the 
spectacular décor of Beaurepaire, Wakhe- 
vitch or Clavé, or the rhythms of the various 
composers as used by M. Petit ? He chooses 
to serve them all as a dessert, and all are as 
empty and delectable as a soufflé and have 
just about the same ability to satisfy the 
appetite. Perhaps this is just a particular 
phase of Roland Petit’s work in which he 
is reacting against the one-time vogue of 
austere presentation, when the dancers 
appeared in practice costume on a stage 
without a back-cloth and sometimes even 
without any accompanying music. The one 
extreme, apart from the novelty of experi- 
ment, is about as tiresome as the other, and 
if M. Petit continues too long to dissipate 
his talents on such frivolities—which admit- 
tedly delight a large section of the audience 
—he will find that his Muse has grown 
impatient and deserted him for ever. 
LILLIAN BROWSE 


(Stoll 


CINEMA 


Houdini. (Plaza.)\———The Jazz Singer. 
(Warner.)———Our Girl Friday. (Leicester 
Square.) 

CHRISTMAS is one of the two major silly 

seasons in the cinema and this week’s ration 

has nothing controversial, thought-provok- 
ing, artistic or even very good to bother us. 

Which is just as it should be, for though we 

are ready to be entertained, only the top 

surfaces of our minds are receptive. 
The best of a poorish bunch is Houdini, 

a brisk colourful film dedicated to that 

prince of all magicians who spent his 

working life getting out of strait-jackets, 
safes, locked trunks sunk in rivers and other 
seemingly impregnable prisons. Tony Curtis 

plays Houdini, and I am told he bears a 

striking resemblance to the original. In any 

event he is very good-looking and attractive, 
so young that the years he is supposed to 
gather in the picture retire abashed, so 
extrovert that his unhappy dabblings in 
spiritualism make one laugh. With Janet 
Leigh as his wife Mr. Curtis races from one 
hermetically sealed receptacle to another, 
his feats becoming increasingly dangerous 
until he is killed by, of all things, an attack 
of appendicitis while hanging upside down 
in a glass tank. Houdini may have been 
a superb craftsman or he may, as some 
think, have learned the secret of dematerial- 
isation. He was, anyway, unique, and this 
uniqueness cannot of course thrill second- 
hand, his wonders, manufactured by the 
jiggery-pokery of studio cameras cannot 

retrospectively amaze. Yet the film is a 

bright bit of showmanship, well directed by 

George Marshall, and imbued with the 

appropriate holiday spirit, tinselled and 

magic. : 
. . * 
To be or not to be a cantor is the theme 
of the revived, rehashed The Jazz Singer, its 
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hero being torn between his father’s desire 
for him to follow in the family’s religious 
tradition and his own desire to be a success 
in show business. Starring Danny Thomas 
and Peggy Lee, the film is sentimental and 
not exceptional in any way save that we are 
given liberal helpings of Jewish chants which 
are heartbreakingly lovely. The other 
musical items, old favourites such as Just 
One of those Things and Lover are jazzed up 
to such an extent they are almost unrecog- 
nisable. Danny Thomas is by nature a 
conxdian and seems a little uneasy living in 
an «motional quandary, but he has a 
pleasant fruity voice and when he is given 
the chance to tell funny stories he tells them 
extremely well, Miss Lee is a silver-blonde, 
cut to pattern and patented ages ago by 
Hollywood, but Mildred Dunnock and 
Eduard Franz, as Mr. Thomas’s parents, 
have personalities of their own even if what 
they have to say comes as no surprise. The 
story, confessedly, has a certain originality, 
religion not usually being employed as a 
factor in the success story, yet somehow the 
overall impression is one of banality. 
* . oa 
Noel Langley’s Our Girl Friday leaves a 
more positive mark. It is a desert island 
comedy of quite outstanding tedium. Joan 
Coll.ns, George Cole, Robertson Hare and 
Kenneth More as castaways should by 
rights be excellent value, but they spend an 
hour and a half childishly quarrelling with 
one another, their arguments lacking wit, 
polish and even credibility, and it is all 
sadly wearisome. Miss Collins has to be 
absurdly haughty, Mr. Cole’s smart-aleck 
rudeness has as much spontaneity as a 
schoolboy’s gag-book, Mr. Hare’s pom- 
posity is laboriously contrived and only 
Mr. More pretending, not very convincingly, 
to be a drunken irish stoker, is tolerable 
company. The little hut is there, the sun, 
the sea, the sand and the sex motif, but the 
characters placed in their midst are so 
devoid of charm they inspire grief rather 
than laughter. 
VIRGINIA GRAHAM 


GRAMOPHONE RECORDS 


(Recorps are listed, where possible, in 
alphabetical order of composers. Where 
several composers are represented on one 
record, it is listed under the name of the 
composer of the most important or interest- 
ing work. Starring applies only to the 
recording. A star indicates excellent quality. 
Unstarred issues may be taken as acceptably 
recorded where there is no comment to the 
contrary in the review. Initials before cata- 
logue markings are:B, Bruaswick; C, Colum- 
bia; D, Decca; N, Nixa; OL, Oiseau-Lyre; 
P, Parlophone.) 

Albeniz: Iberia/Orch. Concerts Colonne/ 
Sebastian/N.ULP9085; E/ Puerto, Triana, 
with Turina: La Procesién del Rocio/Paris 
Conservatoire Orch./Jorda/D.LW5055. The 
Nixa record is recommended here. Turina’s 
piece is not up to the level of Albéniz, and 
Sebastian's performance, though less boister- 
ous than Jorda’s, is more clearly articulated 
and delicate, subtler, and altogether more 
evocative of the Spanish atmosphere that is 
the chief attraction. Chopin: 24 Preludes/ 
Gulda / D.LXT2837; 4 Ballades / Ginette 
Doyen/N.WLPS5169; Liszt-Mendelssohn Re- 
cital/Katchen/D.LXT2838.* For collectors 
of virtuoso romantic piano music the Katchen 
record is the best buy. He makes a good 
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marriage of his odd pair of composers by an 
excellent choice from both, and gives a per- 
formance as musical as it is technically 
dazzling, and well recorded. Neither play- 
ing nor recording on the two Chopin discs 
is so good, though Gulda’s is thoughtful and 
both are acceptable. Mozart: Symphonies 
Nos. 28 and 29/Suisse Romande Orch./ 
Maag/D.LXT2840; Concertone in C for 2 
violins and orch: (K.190) and Symphony No, 
23 in D (K.181)/Vienna Sym./Swoboda/ 
N.WLPS013; Divertimento in E flat for string 
trio (K.563)/Bel Arte Trio/D.AXTL1031*; 
3 Nocturnes, K.437, 439, 549/Scheepers, Sin- 
clair, G./Evans/London Baroque Ensemble/ 
Haas/P.R20622 (78); 2 Arias, K.582, 583/ 
Seefried/London Mozart Players/C.LX 1596 
(78). There is nothing in this pile of less 
familiar Mozart that would not bear being 
heard much oftener. The gem is the 
Divertimento, a late work, as light and full 
of sheer charm as a divertimento should be, 
yet as substantial, satisfying and sonorous 
as a string quartet. It bears comparison 
with any of the other late chamber music, 
and no Mozartian should be without it. 
Of the three youthful symphonies, Nos. 28 
and 29 are substantial, mature works. No. 
23, written only a few months earlier, is 
formally less developed, having only three 
short movements run into one, but it is in no 
sense tentative, and already shows his genius 
and personality in original ideas brilliantly 
worked out. Even more interesting is the 
Concertone on the other side, slightly less 
mature-seeming, perhaps because much more 
ambitious, but equally distinguished, and 
full of lovely things. Parts of it recall the 
Bach Double Concerto, and the comparison 
by no means disgraces it. The Nixa per- 
formances are slightly less vivacious than 
the Decca, but highly commendable. The 
three Nocturnes are little domestic vocal 
ensembles, offering neither musical excite- 
ment nor executive brilliance, but quietly 
charming, and done here to modest perfec- 
tion. Seefried’s two arias can also be 
recommended. There is more unusual vocal 
music on D.LXT2835, where Gérard Souzay, 
accompanied by Jacqueline Bonneau, sings 
19 early Italian and German songs, including 
groups by A. Scarlatti and C.P.E. Bach. In 
spite of one or two attractive ones, there is 
probably too little variety for most tastes, 
though as a “‘history of music’’ record it is 
interesting. The choice of singer seems 
curious, for a slight French accent is discern- 
ible in both languages. Early Italian instru- 
mental music is offered on OL.50008, which 
includes an enchanting Concerto for two 
flutes by Cimarosa, and two attractive 
concerti grossi by Barsanti, all beautifully 
played by the Lamoureux Chamber Orches- 
tra, conducted by Pierre Colombo. More 
of the same kind can be found on B.AXTL 
1032, where the unsurpassable Virtuosi di 
Roma play a programme of what is rather 
freely called Christmas music. The two 
Christmas Concertos, by Corelli and Torelli, 
are splendid, but some agreeable Pastorales 
by Vivaldi and Boccherini are undistin- 
guished, and it was odd to throw in, amid 
all this chamber orchestral music, D. 
Scarlatti’s keyboard Pastorale in G, for the 
sake of a very tenuous connection with 
Christmas. A more thoroughly seasonable 
record is D.LX3117, on which Hilde Gueden, 
with the Vienna State Opera Orchestra and 
Chorus, conducted by Richard Rossmayer, 
sings eight Christmas songs. 


COLIN MASON 
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Letters to the Editor 





SCOTTISH CONSPIRACY 


Sirn—Sir Compton Mackenzie's eloquent 
article on the Scottish conspiracy trial suc- 
ceeded in stirring my indignation against the 
Edinburgh police, though much might be 
forgiven when they had the Queen’s person to 
guard. It also stirred my suspicion of Scottish 
Nationalists. The defence of the four young 
men on trial was that they were courting 
arrest in order to call attention—to what ? 
“To the danger of ignoring the question of 
Scottish nationalism until violence was inevit- 
able.” That sounds like orthodox totalitarian 
doctrine. If we can’t get votes, we must use 
violence. 

The suffragettes threatened and used 
violence because they had no votes. But Scots 
have votes, even the depressed remnant resi- 
dent in Scotland, and there are few, if any, 
declared nationalists among the Scottish 
Members of Parliament. 

It may be, as Sir Compton seems to suggest, 
that the un-Scottish conduct of the Edinburgh 
police will have more effect than arguments 
in winning support for Scottish Nationalism. 
But if it is still “ignored” when these young 
men are released, will violence be then 
“inevitable? 1 hope the Edinburgh police, 
using less disreputable methods, will main- 
tain their vigilance.—Yours faithfully, 

W. HAMILTON FYFE 
10 St. Germans Place, Blackheath, S.E.3 


Sir,—! am writing as a comparatively recent 
subscriber to your admirable weekly magazine 
for the sole purpose of informing you, as 
Editor, that the “ Sidelight ” article by Comp- 
ton Mackenzie in your issue of 11th December 
has horrified me as it must have shocked the 
great majority of loyal Scotsmen. 

Sir Compton, whom I have considered one 
of our great and leading Scotsmen, appears to 
have lashed himself into a fury by his own 
vérbosity and allowed his pen to run riot. 

Tke Crown should be commended for 
acting with courage to nip in the bud a serious 
crime, when to ignore it might have been safer 
for the responsible officers. The .prosecution 
was conducted with manifest equity. The case 
was proved against the prisoners and the 
punishment measured the turpitude or injury 
done 

Cullen was not an agent provocateur, which 
means one who approaches another to induce 
the latter te commit an offence, with a view 
to reporting it for prosecution. He, on the 
contrary, was approached by the criminal and 
at great personal risk led him on as the best 
means of helping the ends of justice, which is 
the duty of every honest citizen. 

The police showed no vindictive spirit, but 
acted with great patience and courage in 
extremely difficult circumstances which might 
easily have proved dangerous. A crowd of 
300 is not large, even for Edinburgh, and not 
all of them were hostile to the police. Edin- 
burgh does not represent Scotland in character 
Or opinion 

It seems foolish to reiterate that the Scottish 
people as a whole want “home rule.” They 
do not. They want a vastly improved and 
more economical system of local government. 
Scotland, if independent of England, would 
suffer serious loss, while united with England 
it becomes part of the most powerful kingdom 
of Great Britain, can always hold its own and 


take a predominant part in the administration 
of the United Kingdom. 

Vanity and indiscipline are the answers to 
the sober Scotsman’s question, What makes 
young men take up such schemes ? And those 
who try to magnify them into national heroes 
or martyrs are taking a serious responsibility. 

Just to indicate my status, I would say that I 
was County Clerk of Ayrshire for thirty-seven 
years and held other public appointments. I 
am a Justice of the Peace, Deputy Lieutenant, 
etc.—Yours faithfully, 

JAMES E. SHAW 
High Greenan, Ayr, Scotland 


Sir,—I was present in court as an ordinary 
member of the public on five days of the 
conspiracy trial. I welcome Sir Compton 
Mackenzie's article; it admirably expresses the 
anxiety of many of those who followed the 
proceedings most closely—including one 
retired professional man possessed of no very 
devout Nationalist sentiments.—Yours faith- 
fully, 

ALEXANDER SCOTT 
21 Barnton Gardens, Edinburgh, 4 


Sirn.—In common with many Scots, I was 
extremely interested in the comments by Sir 
Compton Mackenzie on the recent trial of the 
four young men charged with conspiring to 
overthrow the constitution. I found myself 
in sympathy with much of what Sir Compton 
said, but, in the interests of accuracy, may I 
point out that he was wrong in saying that 
the judge could have imposed a sentence of 
penal servitude for life? This form of 
punishment was abolished by the Criminal 
Justice (Scotland) Act, 1949 (Section 16).— 
Yours faithfully, 

GEO. A. WATT, JUN. 
63 Christiemiller Avenue, Edinburgh 7 


EVEREST 

Sir.—I do not feel competent to argue with 
Strix the question whether altruism is a 
virtue or merely a quality. I am, however, 
in common with all mountaineers and 
explorers. grateful to him for his tribute to 
the bearing of members of the recent Everest 
Expedition under the test of fame and pub- 
licity. Their conduct has indeed been, in all 
respects, worthy of the spirit in which Everest 
expeditions have been conceived and carried 
out. 

The Joint Himalayan Committee, ever since 
the success of the expedition was known, have 
conceived their duty to be two-fold. Their 
first object has been to present to the world, 
through the various media available, a worthy 
account of the climb and as far as possible 
to ensure that that account is presented both 
as widely as possible to the public and also 
privately to audiences such as schools where 
the story would have a good influence. 

Their second object has been to utilise the 
opportunity presented by public interest in 
the climb to build up a fund for the Everest 
Trust which can be utilised for the encourage- 
ment of mountain exploration which might 
otherwise be impracticable. 

In pursuing these two objects, which have 
the whole-hearted assent of members of the 
expedition no less than the Committee, a 
great deal of hard work on the part of mem- 
bers of the expedition has been indispensable. 
These members have shown no desire to turn 
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their experience to financial account. On the 
other hand the Committee from the start 
realised that it. would be wrong to ask for 
so much help to be given gratuitously. The 
Committee therefore at an early stage agreed 
with members of the expedition upon modest 
(but I believe reasonable) rates of remunera- 
tion for the various services performed. I 
should like, therefore, to correct any inference 
to the contrary that readers may have formed 
from Strix’s welcome note. 

The agreement to which Strix referred was, 
of course, an essential step in the financing of 
the expedition at a time when success could 
not be predicted. It is still an essential 
element in building up the finances of the 
Everest Trust. As will be seen, however, it is 
far from being the only factor governing 
relations between the Committee and the 
climbers. The Committee is composed of 
mountaineers and explorers, some of whom 
have been on the mountain in the past and 
all of whom would have liked to be there 
but for the disqualifications of age and lack 
of capacity.—Yours faithfully, 

E. S. HERBERT 
(President) 
Alpine Club, 74 South Audley Street, W.1. 


THE KENYA HOME GUARD 


Sir,—May I comment on the letter from “A 
Settler” ? 1 have just spent a year in Kenya, 
mostly in Kiambu District, the part of the 
Kikuyu Reserve nearest to Nairobi. It is 
quite true that the Home Guard (properly so 
called) is an admirable and effective body, 
which has cut down the number of burglaries 
in the parts of Nairobi where it operates to a 
very low level. It is also, happily, true that 
many white people, like my own friends, and 
like “ Settler” himself, are consistently good 


B K MALLIK 


The Towering Wave 


In a story full of imagery Mr. 
Mallik shows how each nation’s 
attempt to make peace is 
bound to obtain the opposite 
result. But in place of national- 
ism and the State’s violent self- 
assertion he proposes a philo- 
sophy of Mutual Abstention, 
a non-violence of the mind, 
that withdraws force from 
man’s impulse to self-aggran- 


disement. 15s. 


VINCENT STUART 
55, WELBECK STREET, LONDON 
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to Africans, and on the best of terms with 
their Kikuyu servants. 

But, unfortunately, there has been unneces- 
sary violence against the Kikuyu, even per- 
fectly innocent people, which has been con- 
doned by the white officers in command of 
African police and troops. The Askari men- 
tioned in Mr. Tolfree’s letter published on 
Nov. 20th are either African constables in 
the Kenya Police, or African soldiers. The 
Kikuyu, even the loyalists, are terrified of the 
police, and with good reason. A friend of 
mine told me that his houseboy, a Kikuyu, was 
beaten up by two police constables because he 
would not give them money when they looked 
at his papers. The papers were in order, and 
the Kikuyu was a loyalist who could not go 
home to the Reserve because the local Mau 
Mau knew he was against them. Raids into 
the Reserve by soldiers or police were accom- 
panied by wholesale looting, and if a man’s 
hut was searched he was lucky if any of his 
possessions were left to him. 

The really shocking aspect of this is the 
condonation by white officers even in face of 
strong directives against it by the Governor 
and General Erskine. As “ Settler” says, the 
cruelty of African to African is notorious, and 
it does not require much imagination to see 
what can happen to the wretched Kikuyu if 
the white officers commanding Africans of 
other tribes make it obvious that they consider 
all Kikuyu as fair game. 

The one happy aspect of the court martial 
of Captain Griffiths is that the publication of 
the facts in this country will help to stop un- 
necessary and indiscriminate violence against 
the Kikuyu.— Yours faithfully, 

JANE MEIKLEJOHN 
15 Ox Lane, Harpenden, Herts 


Sir,—I should like to thank “A Settler” for 
his courteous letter, and to assure him that 
the allegations of corruption and extortion in 
my previous letter referred to the Kikuyu 
Home Guard and the Askaris, and certainly 
not to the Europeans. It may be that the 
heading gave a wrong impression, but I 
thought the context made my meaning clear. 
What I wanted to stress was the duty of the 
British authorities to keep a tight rein On the 
activities of the African Police and Home 
Guard. It is not enough to say that Africans 
are notoriously cruel to other Africans, and 
leave it at that. If we give uneducated 
Africans power to act in the Queen’s name, 
we have a special responsibility to see that 
they do not bring disgrace upon it. It is a 
big problem, but we cannot afford to be 
fatalistic—Yours faithfully, 
J. W. TOLFREE 
2 Kent View, Kendal, Westmorland 


THE BIG TRUTH 


Sirn,—The letter from G. W. Riddell in your 
issue of 11th December is a very timely 
protest against the difficulties encountered 
when an ordinary citizen of this country 
wishes to visit our sure ally, the United States. 
To this one can forcibly add Canada. 

Previous to 1930 I spent the greater part 
of my life in that country, including service 
with the Canadian Army in France during the 
First World War. Under the Emergency 
Regulations of 1940 I had to withdraw my 
liquid resources from there, and under present 
currency restrictions it does not appear that | 
shall ever be able to visit my friends in a 
land I love, and this in our own Common- 
wealth.—Yours faithfully, 


A. F. CLEASE 
Spring Farm, Colemans Hatch, Sussex 
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ASTOUNDING SCIENCE FICTION 


Sir,—In reference to the interesting article, 
“Five Types of Science Fiction,” may we 
point out that John W. Campbell, Jnr., is 
editor of Astounding Science Fiction, and the 
correct spelling of the name of the father of 
science fiction is Hugo Gernsback ?—Yours 
faithfully, 

W. J. DEXTER 
Atlas Publishing & Distributing Co., Ltd. 


Sir,—That article by the boy of 14 was jolly 
good. Could you get him to do one on the 
mystery of train—or is it engine—spotting ?— 
Yours faithfully, 

S. L. CAIGER 


Osmaston Vicarage, Ashbourne, Derbys. 


NOT PROVEN 

Sir,—Sir Compton Mackenzie's “ Sidelight ” 
published in your issue of 27th November 
made welcome and valuable reading. There 
is, however, one passage which calls for 
comment, as on a certain interpretation it 
might give a slightly misleading impression of 
the history of one aspect of Scottish criminal 
procedure. He observes of the verdict of 
“not proven ” that it “ does allow the jury to 
express its doubt of the innocence of the 
accused. Until about a hundred and fifty 
years ago there were only two verdicts in 
Scotland, ‘proven’ and ‘not proven.’ The 
verdict of ‘not guilty’ was imported from 
England.” 

In fact, as Hume points out (Commentaries 
on the Law of Scotland Respecting Crimes, 
ii, 440) verdicts of “ guilty ” and “ not guilty ” 
appear to have been more ancient than 
“ proven ” and “ not proven,” “ though instead 
of ‘ guilty’ and ‘not guilty’ the words were 
fylit, culpable or convict, and clean or free, 
and sometimes, but more rarely, innocent.” 
Confirmation of this view is to be found in 
collections of criminal trials such as Pitcairn’s 
Criminal Trials (1488-1624), Scott-Moncrieff’s 
Records of the Justiciary Court (1661-1678) 
and in Sheriff Stair Gillon’s recently published 
Selected Justiciary Cases (1624-1650). Various 
forms of general acquittal, such as “ acquit,” 
“clanget,” “clengit,” “free,” “ assoilzied” 
and “innocent” are encountered in criminal 
trials reported in these volumes. 

It seems from Hume (loc. cit.) and Arnott’s 
Criminal Trials (esp. pages 190-191) that 
during the second half of the seventeenth 
century the judges by their interlocutors on 
relevancy virtually restricted the jury to finding 
what facts were proved, and themselves applied 
the law to the facts found proven. Sometimes 
the judges condemned the accused in circum- 
stances in which a jury would have wished to 
acquit, and in the trial in 1728 of Carnegie of 
Finhaven for murder (see Arnott, page 178), 
counsel for the accused successfully urged the 
jury to reassert their privilege of finding a 
verdict of “not guilty.” This they did—as 
indeed juries had done from time to time even 
while verdicts of “ proven” and “ not proven” 
were more usual. From this time verdicts of 
“not proven” have been used to favour 
rather than to prejudice accused persons, and 
such verdicts are particularly appropriate in 
cases where corroboration of evidence—a 
general requirement in Scottish criminal law— 
is lacking. A Scottish jury, unlike the English 
jury, is not entitled to convict on the evidence 
of a single credible witness. 

The question of how far a verdict of “ not 
proven” carries a stigma in Scotland in the 
strictly legal sense is still debated, but in 1951 
—in somewhat wnusual circumstances—an 
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1953 
appeal to have a verdict of “not guilty” 
substituted for a finding of “not proven” 
was upheld by the High Court of Justiciary, 
though without offering much encouragement 
for such appeals in the future. The com- 
petence of a verdict of “ not proven” in the 
case of Madeleine Smith may well have saved 
her, and Sir Compton is surely right that no 
public sense of injustice was caused. If she 
had been tried after the Criminal Evidence 
Act had made the accused a competent witness 
for the defence, and if she had been defended 
by counsel of less ability than the great Inglis, 
one could not be certain that she would have 
been so fortunate. It is not every Scottish 
Smith from the West who wishes to add the 
notable Madeleine to his family tree. Yours 
faithfully, 

T. B. SMITH 
50 College Bounds, Old Aberdeen 


GORDON HERICKX—AN APPEAL 


Sir,—The untimely death of Gordon Herickx 
this year has deprived England of a rarely 
gifted sculptor at a time when his talents 
were meeting with deserved recognition. This 
century has so far produced few sculptors of 
Herickx’s calibre and integrity and it is felt 
that examples of his work should be in the 
nation’s art collections. 

With this object a committee has been 
formed and a fund has already been started. 
Contributions are invited and should be sent 
to the Hon. Treasurer, Gordon Herickx 
Memorial Fund, c/o Lloyds Bank Ltd., 
Edgbaston, Birmingham, 15. 

Every contribution however small will be 
gratefully acknowledged and full information 
about the fund and its disposal will be sent 
to each subscriber in due course.—Yours 
faithfully, 

JOHN HAMPSON (Chairman) 
WALTER ALLEN, DOROTHY BAKER, JOHN BERGER, 
TRENCHARD COX, E. R. DODDS, LESLIE HALWARD, 
PAUL HUMPHREYS, WILLIAM JENKIN, JOHN 
LEHMANN, LOUIS MACNEICE, OLIVIA MANNING, 
WILLIAM PLOMER, HENRY REED, J. C. ROWLAND, 
I, A. SHAPIRO, WILLI SOUKOP, PHILIP TOYNBEE, 
G. L. TREVELYAN, THOMAS WRIGHT, F. R. S. 
YORKE. 


THOSE CHOUGHS 


Sir,—I am not a Chough-scholar (nor, by the 
way, a Professor either, as Strix thinks), but 
I rejoice to concur with the Vice-Chancellor 
of Cambridge in his observations. Strix is 
monocular; and he does assume that Shake- 
speare’s bird-watching was as active and as 
accurate as his own; whence it follows that 
whatever Shakespeare says must mean what 
Strix has seen. This is poor philology. 

I don’t consider it relevant, but if Strix will 
visit Shepherd's Crag in Borrowdale (hotels at 
both ends), he will find jackdaws behaving in 
ways he says they do not—all he need do is 
try “ Jackdaw Terrace,” a grade M climb at the 
south end. The combination of “ chough ™ (?) 
plus fresh water-fowl is provided by the 
Lake just below. I doubt if it is unique. 

More important by far is the fact that no 
Tudor passage supports the notion that russet- 
pated choughs can mean “™ water birds I choose 
to call ‘choughs’ because they are as simple 
in the head as humans who wear the cloth 
called russet.” In short, all we know about the 
words suggests that Mrs. Pratt was right about 
the birds, and that the only thing amiss with 
Strix’s award was the grudging tone that 
sauced the pheasants. 

if Strix can produce any Tudor writing to 
disturb my non-professorial complacency in 
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the paragraph above, I offer to lead him up 
“Jackdaw Ridge” (or “ Donkey’s Ears” next 
to it, which is harder) at any time in the 
chough-season and out of the University term. 
—Yours faithfully, 

A. P. ROSSITER 


Jesus College, Cambridge 


A GIFT FOR PEDANTS 


Sir,—At this time of year there arises a deli- 
cate point of etiquette which troubles this and, 
] am sure, many others of your readers. Half 
the world sends its Christmas cards from 
“John and Mary Doe” and the other half 
from “Mary and John Doe.” Which is 
correct ? Should the senior partner assert his 
formal status (whatever the reality may be), or 


should chivalry prevaii? Will some arbiter 
morum please give guidance? — Yours 
anxiously, e 

Cc. K. ALLEN 


114 Banbury Road, Oxford 


Intermittent Fever 


Heaven save me! I’m in love again— 
Befuddled past the wit of man ; 

A dupe caught walking ‘n his sleep ; 

A loon to make the angels weep. 


Never burned there fever yet 
As wild as love’s—for fools to get ! 
Peace and comfort, quiet, ease ? 
Where now ?—perfidious memories. 
For this to count the world well lost— 
To chase a maid, and catch a ghost ! 
Touch but her hand, ‘tis to be pricked 
With keener pangs than thorns inflict ; 
In a low idle voice, to hear 

The knell of all things once held dear ! 
In a cold, sweet, indifferent face 

To search in vain for hint of grace ! 


And Oh, to lie awake at night— 
Those taunting eyes of all delight ! 
Or dream ; and, waking, find her gone 
Whose absence brought the anguish on ! 


Never again shall every sense 

Be drugged by love’s dark influence ; 
Never shall lips, whose wisest word 
Folly alone with pleasure heard, 
Entice this mind and heart to plan 
Merely to prove her maid ; me, man ! 


And vet... Bright heaven, what else is worth 
A single hour with her on earth ! 


WALTER DE LA MARB 


Eros and the City 


Love makes short work of archaeology. 
In buried cities of the mind 
We only see the things we want to see 


And over every bright discovery 
The eagle lover stares himself stone-blind. 
Love makes short work of archaeology. 


However keen the arrow-heads may be, 
Here's metal more attractive to the mind. 
We only see the things we want to see, 


Since every lover has the faculty _ 
Of ending sightless as he started blind. 
Love makes short work of archaeology 
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BEAT HIM WHEN HE SNEEZES 


Sik,—For some years I have been concerned 
at the wasteful and harmful habit of giving 
children a profusion of expensive presents on 
every possible occasion, but especially, of 
course, at Christmas. 

It is part of that growth of sentimentality 
about children which is no part of real love 
—sentimentality which profiteers in children’s 
clothes as well as toys know how to exploit. 

Small children, especially, are bewildered 
by many gifts and elaborate and costly realism 
is wasted on them. A strong box on wheels 
which may be any kind of conveyance from 
a’ pram to a Rolls-Royce is of far more value 
to them than the limited realistic racing car. 
The imagination is simply stultified by half 
the children’s toys on the market today. 
Moreover, too many and too easily come-by 
toys encourage destructiveness. A small boy 
of 34 last Christmas was given a whole very 
expensive train set, complete with station, 
signals, points, etc. They were broken and 


FIVE POEMS 


Till Cleopatra and Mark Antony 
Are hidden out of sight and out of mind. 
We only see the things we want to see : 


The play’s the thing and not the tragedy 
When Eros strips the armour of the blind. 
Love makes short work of archaeology. 


We only see the things we want to see. 


ANTHONY HARTLEY 


Rococo Statuesque 


Conquistador and consul, and the great 
Astronomers and humanists are dead ; 
Their pose persists, and pastries emulate 
That famous set of thigh and tossing head, 


Where Tycho had his hand upon a globe, 
The calipers and lancet have become 

First cousins to the pincers and the probe, 
And bragging gaolers jerk a callous thumb. 


The emblems and the attitudes annul 

In blowsy curves the dignities they claim ; 
And tritest of the travesties, a skull 

Says everybody’s dying is the same. 


But dying turnkeys call the engineer 

To make contraptions complicate the light ; 
While for the great it cannot be too clear 
When architects articulate the night. 


DONALD DAVIE 


Southward 1945 


Scream of steam and iron whine 
Free him from winter’s frozen clutches, 
Shoot him into a future showering 
Flower and fruit, the sun’s bright riches, 
Rattle him out 
Of the rigid north 
From biting winds and words that he 
Had learned to take for granted. 


Apple, cherry, almond, pear, 
Foam upon rolling curves of green. 
With greedy eyes he guzzles each 
And every dappled passing scene. 
Nouveau riche 
In the sun’s bright bounty, 
Parvenu planted in plenty, how 
Can he take this for granted ? 
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lost in no time, whereas my boy and his 
friends between the ages of 9 and IS spent 
joyful years acquiring, making and playing 
with such a set, piece by piece. 

Parisian shops last Christmas advertised: 
“ Nothing is too good for the little Prince,” 
but many things are too good for the little 
prince who has not been taught to value or 
care for his possessions. 


I also wish to protest against the dreadful 
habit of giving presents in addition to balloons, 
sweets and expensive crackers at every child- 
ren’s party. It is quite common to hear 
children say, “1 wonder what we shall get at 
this party,” or to expect prizes for ordinary 
games such as “ Blind Man’s Buff.” 
more, and the 
better.— Yours 


less joy not 
realised the 


The result is 
sooner this is 
faithfully, 


KATHARINE MOORB 


Hill House, Seal Hollow Road, 
Sevenoaks, Kent 


Sun demands no heartbreak fee 
For lavish labour of light and heat. 
Old news this, but gawkily 
He stands and stares where the seasons meet 
And merge and mask 
Themselves with the rainbow. 
No one here, rich or poor, 
But takes it all for granted. 


Scraps of letters scrawled in pain 
From shattered city, ripped plain, 
Persuade him that another sun 
May rise to zenith and remain, 
Reason its radiance, 
Unity its warmth, 
Till at length and at last we all may 
Take its wealth for granted. 


Doors may then lie open and 
Men walk easy in the sun, 
Stretch their arms and never fear 
The dull grenade, the grinning gun, 

Wear smiles neither 

Forced nor frozen, 
Move like aristocrats among their riches, 

Taking it all for granted. 
IAIN HAMILTON 


Introduction of a Figure 


It is the style we want. Even in ruins, 
Even in plants that climb up walls we’re 
skilful 
At putting a design upon the place 
Or rather finding it, as in a face 
Watchful we say ‘‘ Look on the lines that 
deal 
His sadness out.’’ We are adept at plans. 
And watching those two hills with cypresses 
Bringing the summits to their point we find 
Most pleasure drawing out their meaning to 
The surface where the colours are the view, 
Where cypress and the grape-vine are defined 
Only by what the fruit or leaf expresses. 
But put a figure in the landscape and 
Our attitude is forced to change, we must 
Withdraw our skill at setting the whole scene 
And let the freer man who’s walking in 
The valleys and the vineyard be confused 
With and confuse what we had thought we 
planned. 
ELIZABETH JENNINGS 
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The Twelve Days of Christmas 


SPECTATOR COMPETITION No. 198 
Report by Allan M. Laing 


For the usual prizes competitors were asked to submit a blatantly modern version—political, 
social, literary, musical, or what you will—of the Twelve Days of Christmas. 


One of the competitors in this contest 
opined that I should get a lot of fun out of 
reading the entries. So I did ; but not quite, 
perhaps, as much as I expected. I cannot 
complain of a lack of variety. G. J. Blundell 
was competent, as always, with wireless as 
his theme ; Nancy Gunter with cosmetics; 
Cordelia Mundahl with dishwashing ; Ceano- 
thus with flowers ; and Mrs. M. Johns sent a 
love-tragedy. I liked, too, G. D. Heath’s 
**McCarthy senttome . . . One ex-President 
on a bent knee.’’ 

It was remarkable how few of the com- 
petitors produced a version of the Twelve 
Days which could be sung without discom- 
fort to the traditional air. That, I should 
have thought, was a sine qua non. 

I was a little disappointed, too, that so 
few competitors tried to echo the original, 
which would have given additional point to 
the modernity. 

A prize of £1 each should, in my judgment, 
go to M. Pamela Ross, for the most complete 
coverage of the modern scene ; Probo, for a 
good political entry ; Granville Garley, who 
is satisfactorily ‘* blatantly modern ’’ ; Mrs. 
Moira Annand, whose twelve days of illness 
[ have assumed to take place during the 
twelve days of Christmas ; and Ross and 
Joss Skelton, to whose entry their mother 
has added this note : 

Originally begun by me, Christine Skelton, 
but completely taken out of my hands and 
re-written, entirely differently, by my two 
sons, Ross (124) and Joss (4}), and they 
insisted on their effort being sent in—so here 
it is. 

I hope the other competitors will forgive 
my partiality for this stout effort, and not 
complain too bitterly that there is nothing 
** blatantly modern *’ about it. 

PRIZES 

(M. PAMELA ROSS) 

On the twelfth day of Christmas 
My true love sent to me 
Twelve spivs a-fiddling, 
Eleven atoms splitting, 
Ten saucers flying, 
Nine bucks a-passing, 
Eight viewers peering, 
Seven housewives queueing, 
Six frogmen swimming, 
Five forged jaws ; 
Four wailing crooners, 
Three smog masks, 
Two pairs of nylons 
And a codfish from Iceland’s sea. 


(PROBO) 
The Twelfth day of Congress 
My Tru man brought his best— 
Twelve Reds a-leaking, 
Eleven Whites resigning, 
Ten pumpkins peaching, 
Nine days’ wonder, 
Eight Chambers hissing, 
Seven Hoovers sweeping, 
Six Committees screening, 
Five spy rings ; 
Four Comin terns, 
Three telegrams, 
Two Picasso doves and 
A stool pigeon in a mare’s nest. 


(GRANVILLE GARLEY) 
The twelfth day of Christmas 


My true love sent to me 
Twelve Searles a-sketching, 





Eleven Winns a-winning, 
Ten Dales a-diarying, 
Nine pots a-boiling, 
Eight blurbs a-burbling, 
Seven clichés clanging, 
Six critics carping, 

Five low brows ; 

Four best sellers, 

Three film rights, 

Two translations and 

A Kinsey up a gum tree. 


(MRS. MOIRA ANNAND) 
(Twelve Days of Illness—under National Health) 
The Twelfth day of illness 
My doctor treated me 
For twelve nerves a-tingling, 
Eleven glands a-swelling, 
Ten toes a-twitching, 
Nine veins a-knotting, 
Eight boils a-pricking, 
Seven joints a-stiffening, 
Six spots a-tickling, 
Five old stings ; 
Four broken bones, 
Three slipped discs, 
Two aching feet, and 
A threatening of housemaid’s knee. 
(ROSS AND JOSS SKELTON) 
On the twelfth day of Christmas, 
My true love sent to me 
Twelve crabs a-crawling, 
Eleven winkles winking, 
Ten salmon spawning, 
Nine flatties flapping, 
Eight gaffers gaffing, 
Seven sharks a-swimming, 
Six whales a-blowing, 
Five fat seals ; 
Four herring gulls, 
Three dog fish, 
Two darting shrimps, and 
A lobster in a blue shell ! 


SPECTATOR COMPETITION No. 201 
Set by J. M. Cohen 
A prize of £5 is offered for a translation 
into any English sonnet form of ** L’hyver 
des Alpes *’ by Saint-Amand : 
Ces atomes de feu qui sur la neige brillent, 
Ces estincelles d’or, d’azur et de cristal 
Dont.’ hyver, au soleil, d'un lustre oriental 
Pare ses cheveux que les vents esparpillent ; 
Ce beau coton du ciel dequoy les monts 
S*habillent, 
Ce pavé transparent fait du second metal 
Et cet air net et sain, propre a l esprit vital, 
Sont si doux & mes yeux que d’aise ils en 
petillent. 
Cette saison me plaist,j’en ayme la froideur; 
Sa robbe d’ innocence et de pure candeur 
Couvre en quelque fagon les crimes de la 
terre. 
Aussi l’Olympien la void d'un front humain; 
Sa collere l’espargne, et jamais le tonnerre 
Pour desoler ses jours ne partit de sa main. 
(N.B.—Le second metal of the sixth line 
will be silver, since the Silver Age came second 
to the Age of Gold.) 


Entries must be addressed to the Spectator, 
99 Gower Street, London, W.C.1, in 
envelopes marked ‘* Competition,’’ and 
must be received not later than December 
29th. Results will be published in the 
Spectator of January 8th. 
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Country Life 


Foc is almost unknown in this district, but 
when other areas are fog-bound we often have 
mist. The mild weather has made the past 
week or two have more days of mist in them 
than I can remember for a long time. The 
mildness and the dampness have combined to 
keep worms close to the surface so that lawns 
are being spoilt with casts, and indoors one 
discovers that all the flies have not gone to 
the attic for the winter but one or two are 
out making a nuisance of themselves as usual, 
While a mild winter would save our fuel, I 
hope we may have a hard spell before spring. 
So many insects, bugs and other nuisances will 
survive unless the tacky soil is frozen up, and 
the earth itself would benefit from a frost. I 
turned a heap of leaves in the garden the other 
afternoon and was surprised to see the life 
they covered. Two or three cold nights would 
make short work of the pests that thrive in 
compost and other decaying matter and, by 
all accounts, a cold snap would be welcomed 
by those who sell heavy winter underwear ! 


A Seasonal Scene 

Somewhere up the valley a turkey keeps 
bubbling away. Either it is near feeding time 
or something is disturbing the bird. The 
sound reminds me that Christmas is at hand, 
and this afternoon I passed several magnifi- 
cent bushes of red-berried holly. In a few 
days some of the holly bushes will certainly 
have been mutilated by those who prow! to 
gather Christmas decoration where they can. 
The proud turkey will be silent, a_ trussed 
corpse in a deep freeze, and the local paper 
will probably have an account of one-or two 
people being caught with fir-trees they could 
not explain away. Every year the forestry 
people have to keep watch to preserve the 
young trees. There is no great shortage of 
Christmas trees, for thinning and gencral 
work in the plantations seem to produce all 
that the retailers need, but a tree that costs 
nothing is a great attraction, and it is only 
when the receipt is asked for that the man who 
slipped into the wood begins to discover that 
Christmas goodwill stops short of licence to 
take away the property of others. 


Star Gazing 


Smail cumulus clouds were overhead as I 
went out in the morning. I admired them, 
thinking it might have been a summer sky. 
During the day even the little clouds dis- 
appeared, and in the evening, when the stars 
came out, the sky was completely clear. I 
stood for a while looking for the Pole Star, 
gazing at the Plough, the Great Bear and the 
stream of small stars spread across the 
heavens. I have never been able to keep track 
of the constellations of the night sky to the 
south. These things are, alas, beyond me. In 
winter I can find Oridn and in summer the 
Lyre because they are prominent, but I have 
often thought it is a good thing I have never 
had to steer anything other than a car by 
starlight, for a ship might never come home 
if it depended on my knowledge of the 
heavens. This is a sad confession when I 
add that my maternal grandfather was at sea 
in the days of graceful sailing ships. 


Spraying Fruit Trees 
It is, better to give fruit trees one tar oil 
spray than to give them none at all, but this 
winter I think it is more important than ever 
to see that they are well protected. Ours will 
have two sprays. The first is being given now. 
IAN NIALL 
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@ is movement 





TI, through its range of manufactures, is concerned with the details of mechanical 


movement .. . from the speed of a plane flying faster than sound to the power of a truck shifting 


ten times its weight ... from the flash of a bicycle downhill to the ceaseless activity of some 


very small component, so balanced that it does not appear to be moving at all. 


TI is a group of inter-related companies whose manufacturing activities are wide, 
including precision tubes, components and assemblies‘ for engineering 

transport and building; bicycles and components; wrought aluminium; steel making 
and rolling; electrical equipment and appliances; machine tools; mechanical 
« handling; pressure vessels; metal sections; gland packings; paints; bus body 
framing and seating; road signs; tubular furniture; shop fittings; metal sports goods 





TUBE INVESTMENTS LIMITED, THE ADELPHI, LONDON, W.C.2. Trafalgar 5633 
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SUD bUGuTe 


Compton Mackenzie 


OT having been born when Darwin's Origin of Species 
was published, I cannot say whether the discussions 
inspired by it were fiercer than those inspired by 

the prospect of commercial television, but within my memory 
no topic has divided public opinion so acrimoniously as this 
question of an alternative television programme financed by 
advertisers. 

Let me say at once that I should regard it as a disaster to 
hand over television entirely to private interests as in the 
United States, but I cannot see any objection to the modified 
form of competition proposed in the Government White Paper. 
Lord Hailsham during the debate in the House of Lords called 
the White Paper a mule, and in the course of his remarks made 
some aspersions on mules. which those who know what a 
part mules have played in rescuing the British Army from 
threats of disaster may justifiably resent. The mule is not 
a “dangerous and unworkable animal,” the mule is not 
“ ludicrous ” and it is certainly not “ inglorious.” I venture to 
suggest that the noble lords who regard the prospect of com- 
mercial television with such horror are making a chimera out 
of a mule. 

I recognise that from the point of view of a sadly small 
minority the programmes likely to appeal to advertisers will 
be as dreary as those pseudo-conric half-hours with which the 
Home Service and the Light Programme of the BBC compete 
with one another for the favour of listeners. The reason, 
however, will not be an innate vulgarity in the business men 
who desire to advertise their wares but an ambition to gratify 
the taste of the largest body of viewers that can be reached. 
An examination of the advertisements in the popular Press 
will show that laxatives, easy washing, gasper cigarettes, ready- 
made food, and toothpaste take up much of the space. We 
may doubt if those who wish to bring such products to the 
notice of the public will choose Beethoven’s Choral Symphony 
or Brahms’s Requiem as the irresistible prelude. Nevertheless, 
if some high-minded toothpaste vendor were to proclaim its 
lustral efficacy at the end of the music I doubt if it would 
be more unpleasant than the massed coughing of the audience 
between the movements of a symphony, or the too often 
hysterical applause at the end for a mediocre performance, 
which broadcasting reproduces all too faithfully. 

If commercial television gave us good programmes I should 
not worry in the least about the advertising, but so long as 
television as entertainment makes its main appeal to those 
who provide the circulation of the popular Press we may take 
it as certain that the bulk of the programmes will aim té 
secure that audience. It is in fact what BBC control of 
television is doing at this moment, and there is no justification 
for the compliments which various noble lords lavished upon 
that control. Television is now in the state of broadcasting in 
the earliest days at Savoy Hill, and if Lord Reith were still 
Director-General I should be tempted to support the most 
rigid monopoly for at least another five years because he 
would have the strength of mind to resist popular clamour 
and set the admirable course he set for broadcasting. 

Yet even a monopoly administered by a strong man of the 
highest ideals can be a menace if it remain in the hands of the 
State. Indeed, J believe it is time for the Light Programme 
of the BBC to be handed over to commercial broadcasting, and 
that the money spent on that programme by the BBC should 
be spent on television. I should have liked to see television 
itself in a less elementary condition before it was available 
for commercial programmes, but in the circumstances the 
Government was probably well advised to admit now the 
principle of competition. Moreover, if the alternative pro- 
gramme can be financed by advertisers, and if such a 
programme be aimed at securing the largest audience, I see 


no reason why the licence for a television set should not be 
doubled in price and the additional revenue applied tg 
improving television in every direction. In that case it would 
be dishonest for the Treasury to raid such extra revenue for 
its own purposes. These raids by Chancellors of the Exchequer 
on the money obtained from motorists to maintain and improve 
roads, and now upon the BBC, are inexcusable. The exaction 
of income-tax should suffice when it is remembered that al] 
the performers pay income-tax as well. 

The openly expressed intention of the Socialists to reverse 
the Government decision when they return to power is no 
doubt due to the fear that commercial television will be used 
by their political opponents to their disadvantage; it igs 
certainly not inspired by any respect for art. The record of 
the Socialist Government in art and education was grey and 
dim. It is idle to pour out money on sending young people 
to the universities without any proportionate rewards to those 
who have to teach them, and Parnassus does not provide the 
perfect site for a municipal park. If broadcasting and television 
are to become exclusively weapons of bureaucracy, the last 
hope of averting the decline of Great Britain into a second-class 
nation will vanish. We have had a foretaste of the future in 
the demand that if one MP is a member of the Any Questions 
team another MP of the opposite party shall also have a place, 
In justice to the Socialists it should be stated that this demand 
originated with the Tories. Both parties now ration the 
appearances of their members in broadcasting and television, 
and such rationing is a direct threat to free speech whatever 
may be the benefit to party discipline. 

Every argument used in the House of Lords debate and in 
the correspondence columns of the Press against commercial 
television could be used against certain items in the existing 
programmes of broadcasting and television with equal force, 
but even if both were above criticism the dangers inherent in 
monopoly would remain. It is not only free speech that will 
be threatened: it is also the freedom of the artist whether he 
be a highbrow poet or a wisecracking comic. The time may 
be not so far distant when an artist debarred from broadcasting 
or television will find it impossible to persuade the public 
that he really exists. Such power for suppression must be 
guarded against. I do not believe that the present adminis- 
tration of the BBC would descend to such a policy and the 
complaints of artists that they are being deliberately denied 
to a longing public can usually be accounted for by an 
exaggerated self-esteem. Nevertheless, a secure monopoly 
always leads at last to lethargy and corruption, and to place 
the future of entertainment in the hands of a secure monopoly 
will inevitably foster the second-rate at the expense of the best. 

The most plausible argument against commercial television 
was the likelihood of its leading people to spend money at a 
time when it was necessary to export more and more of our 
wares; but if its cogency were admitted the only logical course 
would be to forbid advertising in any form and, inasmuch as 
no government has yet dared to tax advertisements, it seems 
improbable that any government will venture to prohibit them. 

I return to what I consider the danger of a monopoly in 
matters of the mind. The monopoly of the BBC in sound 
broadcasting can only be extended to the television of the 
future at the risk of a standardisation of education, news, 
criticism and entertainment which must end in egalitarian 
mediocrity. Nobody has more reason to be grateful to the 
BBC than myself, and if the BBC were really independent of 
the Government in power and of the permanent official I 
might be tempted to keep silent about the evil of monopoly. 
The BBC, however, is an instrument of the State and the 
menace of that monopoly in the future is too grave to allow 
my personal feelings to prevail. 
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Little Houses —Jots of glass 


Glass is being used with such brilliant success 
in so many conversion schemes that it’s not 
surprising to find it figuring importantly as 
part of future building projects. For it can 
create amenities impossible without glass. 

Take one of the chief problems of building in 
crowded areas, either terrace houses or blocks 
of flats — achieving the maximum “ sitting-out 
space” privacy without cutting off light and 
sunshine. How would an architect set about 
it? In the example illustrated here, Mr. Neville 
Conder, A.R.I.B.A., A.A., Dip. (Hons), shows 
the use of glass to solve the privacy problem, 
and by doing so provides the “‘average-income” 
householder with a luxury of aspect and con- 
venience that is usually associated with the 


hance. 
GET UP TO DATE WITH (Ell 


more expensive kinds of dwelling. (In simple 
fact, glass is a very cheap building material). 
First Mr. Conder achieves a feeling of 
spaciousness and continuity between house and 
garden by giving the sitting room full height 
windows and a glass door. All lower panels 
are of “Spotlyte”’ patterned glass to sparkle 
attractively in the morning sun, and the door 
has the added interest of a rich green “Signal” 
glass panel. 

The link between building and garden is 
emphasised by the use of a framed rough-cast 
glass screen to make what is now virtually an 
out-door room. The neighbours can’t see in, 
but the sunlight can — in short we have our 
privacy, but without the dinginess and poky, 


For fuller details or a discussion of your own problem, get in touch with 
CHANCE BROTHERS LIMITED, GLASS WORKS, SMETHWICK 40, BIRMINGHAM. LONDON OFFICE: 28 ST. JAMES'S SQUARE, S.W.E 
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narrow look of town brick walls. Here flowers 
can flourish and a family can sunbathe — or 
sit down to tea. 

There is privacy again on the first-floor balcony, 
made of wired rough-cast glass with a wired glass 
canopy to protect the open door and the baby 
from a sudden shower. But perhaps the single, 
simple detail, which, more than any other, 
marks out this design as “contemporary ’’, is the 
transformation of the side windows by a few 
rough-cast shelves into indoor conservatories. 
There is almost no limit to the possibilities of 
building glass, nor to its variety of thicknesses, 
patterns, textures and degrees of obscuration. It 
is sound-absorbing, clean and agreeable to look 
at. When you consider building—consider glass. 


So 
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SPEOCTATRFEX 


The Art of Giving 


By ELIZABETH BOWEN 


GIFT is a sort of ideal object. A glow surrounds it— 

the feeling of friend for friend, the delight of both in 

the gift itself. With this goes a trace of the fairy tale 
—may not some benevolent spell, charm or power be embodied 
in what we give one another to touch or wear? The gift 
starting upon its journey has more than a destination, it has a 
destiny—to enter a life and to play a part. 

There is such a thing as the gift which seems ideal in its 
own right. As such, it captivates our fancy; it cries aloud to 
be given—but to whom? “ Yes, I bought that,” (who has 
not heard it said ?) “ because I longed to give it to somebody; 
but now I can think of no one who would be right.” Our 
speaker has looked on giving the wrong way round—can a gift 
be perfect, can it be a gift at all, out of relation to an existing 

erson, the already known and envisaged friend? So, the 
* perfect” gift in the abstract is to be fought shy of: first 
of all, in the act and the art of giving, must come our sense of 
someone, and how to please him. Sometimes, by happy chance, 
the eye may light straightway on the ideal thing; more often 
{t is to be a matter of patient, long, exacting search. The 
reward is, not seldom, a flash of insight. When that has 
happened, the gift we choose will be not merely “right,” it 
will be the inspired one. 

The inspired gift may be of a surprising kind—out of accord 
with the general, accepted view of what would be appropriate 
for So-and-So. Human nature is made up of contrarieties and 
oddnesses, submerged dreams and contradictory hopes. At 
heart, so few people correspond with their outward, conven- 
tional personalities. And is it not to the heart, to the hidden 
real life, that the gift may hope to address itself? The more 
we care for people, the more we perceive what they are, what 
they love or want. The grave adult, for instance, may cherish 
a childish wish for a toy or game, or the plain-living woman 
earn for some spangled trifle; or the lazy beauty may be 
inwardly longing for something on which to use her hands or 
try her brain. Wonderful is the gift which, somehow, fulfils 
the secret desire. “ How could you know this was what I 
wanted ? Why, I don’t think I even knew myself ! ” 

We must not, however, too often dare too much or fly too 
high. Only real, and it may be rare, inspiration warrants 
taking a chance with the inappropriate; in the main, our sup- 
port must be common sense. In the light of that, gifts may 
be found to fall into three groups—what a friend would want, 
could want or should want. The “ would want’s ” may be con- 
sidered the safe and obvious—the book for the reader, the 
stylish kitchenware for the artist cook, the scarf or costume- 
jewel for the girl who apparently cannot have too many. Of 
the “could want's,” discovered by insight, we have already 
spoken. With the “should want’s” we may enter dangerous 





Spectator Competition for Schools 


The Spectator offers three prizes, each of books to the value 
of eight guineas, for articles to be written by boys and girls in 
schools in the United Kingdom. Entries should be in the 
form of 

A Spectator Leading Article, or 

A Middle Article, or 

A Review Article on any book which has appeared in the 
past three years. 

Articles, which need not be typed, should be of about 1,200 
words and must reach the Spectator office (99 Gower Street, 
W.C.1) by JANUARY 3ist, 1954, (NOT December 3ist, 1953, 
as first announced). The name of the entrant’s school should 
be given at the head of the article, and envelopes should be 
marked “ Schools.” 














ground: never let giving be dictatorial !_ There are gifts which 
convey a hint of reproof or well-meant suggestion towardy 
reform. B.’s neglected room or apartment may need Prettying. 
up, but unasked contributions towards that, the over-exquisits 
lamp shade or table linen, are more than likely to leave her 
sore. An infelicitous gift may heighten perversity, wound 
pride, set up a complex or, simply and worst of all, cause tears, 
Let the giver never appear to direct or moralise. Then, hag 
“should want” giving no other, more sympathetic aspect? 
Surely—for have we not many friends who should want, and 
should moreover have, much that on principle they deny them. 
selves—deny themselves, perhaps, even the thought of? 
Theatre tickets, flowers, new little dress accessories, magazing 
subscriptions, and a whole host more or less costly not less 
delightful things are the “should want’s” of those we deem 
too hard on themselves, or whose rigid unselfishness we 
deprecate. The major lacks, abstinences or losses are outside 
our power to repair, but smaller deprivations we can make 
good—imagination counts, often, for more than money. 

The object of giving is to give pleasure. Much pleasure 
turns on memory—the fact of being remembered and, no less, 
those memories which the gift may evoke or speak. For are 
not gifts in themselves a language, sometimes more expressive 
than could be words, and quick to stir up associations ? The 
glass ship speaks of the day spent sailing; the leaf-motif brooch 
or embroidered handkerchief recall the walk in the forest; 
the little gilded Italian box evokes the golden, foreign days of 
a shared holiday. Gifts are, in short, friendship’s symbology, 
And they may be tokens of memory in another way; that is, 
by at once reviving and meeting a long-ago expressed wish 
or aspiration—uttered maybe impulsively, half at random, 
“Oh, I should like to have one like that ! ” or “I’ve always 
wanted. ...” The moment occurred, perhaps, idling before 
the windows of an antique shop—a notions counter, a book 
store, a puppy display or a flower show are no less likely, 
From such do we gather, and hoard, our clues. Yes, look 
back again into yesterday—was not something uttered ? 

Pleasure does also lie in the sense of novelty—the possession 
of something not owned before, or the reaction to sheer and 
intrinsic newness. A gift, not original in itself, making no 
claim to be new on the market, may please through filling a 
gap in our friend’s belongings, an either felt or half-realised 
want. But also, what about novelty in the other sense—the 
dazzlingness of the caprice, device or invention which each 
year sees conjured into existence ? Glamour (face the word 
boldly !) surrounds the being of what has not been in being 
until today. ‘“ Novelties "—trifling, gay and ephemeral—have 
their place in the fairy-tale ambience of giving. Yes, By this 
time next year they will be out of date; but meanwhile, they 
sing the rhapsody of the moment. Is it not that rhapsodical 
moment we seek to give? Is fantasy ever to be despised? 
Fantasy may tinge the practical object—if we give a broom, 
let its handle be of a shining colour; if we give a casserole, 
let fascination be in its glaze. 

Enlarging newness may, still more, be in experience of an 
aesthetic kind. That we give with the picture, book or phono- 
graph record. When we thus donate an experience, we should 
have in view not only our own taste but the friend’s capacity— 
what will this, which we value, mean to him or her? On 
book or music choices so much hangs—for here we deal in 
communication. Ought one to send an unread book, guaran- 
teed by fashion, praised by hearsay ? Instinctively, one would 
rather feel not—‘“I have loved this; I hope you may love 
it too,” should be, with this sort of gift, the implicit message. 
Yet affection prompts us to offer the very latest, newest. In 
that case, once hear the record on its way to the friend; or, 
despatching in its unthumbed freshness the copy of the book, 
add: “Lend this back to me when you're through: I should 
like to share it.” 

Ideally, we should be giving all the year round—the calendar 
is crowded with anniversaries; any day may bring forth an 
occasion to mark. But inevitably, as to practice and fact we 
do of course give most at the universal, traditional giving 
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egson, Christmas. Above all things giving should be spon- 
neous. Tradition need not, however, rob it of that. 
Christmas is not a compulsion, it’s a great opportunity—in 
itself a feast, a gift to the giver. Now is the time for contacts: 
jistances shrink, gulfs are bridged, silences melt, estrangements 
are mended. Now is the time for expression. And in so far as 
giving is, too, a language, is it not now widened in eloquence 
by the gaicty, the fantasy, the multiplicity of the things coming 
crowding into the Christmas market—things conceived and 
devised specially to speak, to please, to enhance a love or 
liking, to convey a sympathy or a gratitude ? There is more 





a? now to give than at any other time: let us profit by this 

azing' @Christmas vocabulary. . Even so, choice may waver, 

: leggy Phesitate—we may commit ourselves to what, after all, seems 

deem [just not ideal. But gifts, let us remember, gather grace on 

; we ptheir journey, and receive grace from those to whom they go. 

tsidg Leaving our own hands they may seem imperfect: they are 

nake |perfected by what comes out to meet them—the glad welcome, 
the answering memory. To its reception does every gift build 

sure Pup: each one awaits its fulfilling moment. 
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sot [By GORDON WILKINS 

ogy. 

t is, E campaign in favour of parking meters is now 

vish unfolding itself, and estimates show that the first 

om, installations in London should produce a comfortable 

ay$ Brevenue of some forty to fifty thousand pounds a year. And 

ore Bwho is going to pay for the meters? Need you ask? The 

00k §motorist, of course. People who use motor vehicles now pay 

ely. Ba million pounds a day in special taxes, but it seems they are 

0k Bsoon to be charged extra for stopping. 

Parking meters do not make available any more parking 
ion Espace; they merely inflate the daily expenses of business and 
ind Findustry. Moreover, they stand condemned as undemocratic 
no Fdevices. A moment’s thought will show that the parking 
}@ | meter enables the rich man’s Austin to monopolise parking 
ed | space which morally belongs to the vans which provide service 
he | facilities for the television sets, refrigerators and electric 
ch | cookers of the poor. 
td § Such advertisements as I have seen for parking meters avoid 
ng jail controversial practical and moral issues and go straight 
ve | to the point, in terms which must have an instant appeal for 
us | Ministers of the Crown and local authorities alike. “ Pays 
ey | for itself in twelve months,” I read. “ Cash revenue for years. 
al | Hire purchase terms paid out of revenue.” In short, a new 
? §tax with practically no cost of collection. 

n, There is one small difficulty. It is an established principle 
e, sof law that no one may levy a charge for the use of a portion 


oF = 


}of the Queen’s Highway. Some local authorities get round 
this by setting aside a section of the highway, painting white 
lines, and installing an attendant with a peaked cap and a 
roll of tickets. The tickets usually bear the legend “ For 
Supervision ” and if you have the courage to say firmly, “ Thank 
you, I do not require any supervision,” the collector usually 
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knows his business well enough to drop the matter and look 
for easier prey. However, it now seems unlikely that any 
legalistic quibble would be allowed to interfere with the pros- 
pect of squeezing some more drops from the motoring lemon. 
There is in fact a good precedent for altering the law for such 
an object. It used to be a principle of law that no man is 
liable to pay damages until he is proved culpable in some way. 
This still applies, but not if you use a motor vehicle. Back 
in the Thirties, doctors and voluntary hospitals were suffering 


considerable expense through treating road casualties who 


neglected to pay their bills. Then someone remembered that 
a motor driver can always be traced and sued, because he 
has to carry an identity card (and buy a new one for 5s. every 
year). So ever since then, the owner of a motor vehicle pays 
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Assembling the auto- 
matic Wind Computer 
of the Mullard Radar 





PROGRESS 
IN ELECTRONICS 


> rapid growth of air traffic throughout the world and 
the introduction of high speed aircraft flying at great 
heights have multiplied the problems of the meteorologist. 
The methods of forecasting weather conditions which were 
adequate ten years ago cannot provide the detailed and 
accurate data which are required to-day. 

A new technique for weather forecasting has, however, 
now been developed. By employing an equipment known as 
the Radar Sonde, the complex conditions in the upper 
atmosphere can be accurately measured and recorded. 

A small balloon carries a miniature radio and meteor- 
ological station up to a height of 100,000 ft. and is borne by 
the wind to distances exceeding 100 miles. Throughout its 
flight the balloon is continuously interrogated by a powerful 
radar transmitter, and the answers are transmitted back by 
return. 

As the information is received at the ground station it is 
decoded, computed and recorded to give a detailed picture of 
wind speed and direction, and of temperature, pressure and 
humidity. 

The Radar Sonde has been designed and built by the 
Mullard Research Laboratories in co-operation with the 
Ministry of Supply and the Meteorological Office. 
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hospital expenses_all round, to the extent of 12s. 6d. a head, 
when his car, truck, bus or motor cycle is involved in an 
accident, whether he is to blame or not. Apart from the 
revenue aspect, I rate the prospects for parking meters high 
because gadgets have an irresistible appeal for British 
Ministers of Transport and local authorities. 

The multiplication of traffic lights in London has already 
reached a state of futility. I do not know any other capital 
city where at three in the morning one is obliged to stop 
repeatedly at road junctions with no other vehicle in sight. 
The French authorities know that any such folly would result 
in their traffic lights being completely ignored, so, outside rush 
hours, their traffic lights emit only a flashing amber warning 
signal. 

Traffic lights, strung like Christmas decorations along our 
main thoroughfares, are now being iiterspersed with flashing 
yellow globes at pedestrian crossings. These blink in madden- 
ing unison, on, off, on, off, burning great spots on the retina, 
hypnotically drawing the eye away from pedestrians or any 
other obstructions that may lie in one’s path, and turning the 
streets into a kind of mechanised caricature of Hallowe'en. 

This preoccupation with gadgets emphasises, without 
alleviating, the increasing uselessness of the automobile, a 
phenomenon which should be engaging the earnest attention 
of all who live by making, selling and maintaining them. A 
year ago an eminent Swiss commentator wrote that the car 
has now cancelled itself out in London. Nor is the situation 
in Paris very much better. Betore the war, Parisian traffic 
moved very fast with the minimum of control. It was a hard 
high-speed school with no quarter asked or given, and the 
level of driving skill was astonishingly high. Last week, it 
took me nearly fifteen minutes to find space to park near the 
Opéra, and it was not unusual for traffic to be held up in 
narrow Streets for minutes at a time by delivery vans stopping 
in the middle of the street because there was nowhere to pull 
in to the kerb. On the Boulevards two-abreast parking is 
beginning to appear, a disquieting symptom of approaching 
breakdown. 

The flow of traffic is slowly being strangled by parked 
vehicles, but the old combative individualist spirit dies hard. 
On the way into Paris, I was following a French car at about 
50 m.p.h. when a taxi suddenly swung out of a side turning on 
our left, completely blocking the road. The man in front 
swerved neatly and screeched to a crash stop, avoiding the 
taxi by a millimetre or two; he then gave chase, caught the 
taxi twice and forced him into the kerb, but twice he escaped, 
and the two zig-zagged madly down the road, with myself 
following at a discreet distance, Until the taxi-driver’s nerve 
failed and he escaped up a side turning. 

The prudent pedestrian makes no attempt to insist on any 
theoretical rights to the carriageway. I remember an evening 
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a year or two ago when someone unwisely tried to cross the 
lower end of the Avenue des Champs Elysées just as the 
of vehicles, five abreast, had been released from the traffic 
lights below the Rond-Point. There was some sharp swery. 
ing, and a screech of tyres. Then a car door was opened, an 
inert form was laid on the back seat, and the race was resumed, 

Yet Paris is not entirely without militant pedestrians 
Earlier this year I went over by train, and on the way home 
took a taxi to the Gare du Nord. The taxi-man drove 
abominably, although we were in no great hurry. He crossed 
traffic lights at red, forced other cars to a standstill to avoid 
collisions, and finally scattered a screen of pedestrians_as we 
turned into the station yard. When we stopped, an angry 
crowd descended upon the taxi, and, as I hastily withdrew with 
my luggage, the discussion seemed to be centred upon the 
question of whether it would be most satisfactory to lynch the 
driver or burn the cab. 

London may get its parking meters, but I doubt if we shal] 
see them in Paris. Somehow the climate is not favourable 
to such things. 


UNDERGRADUATE 


The Armchair and the 


Looking-Glass 


By LEONARD BLUNDUN (Hertford College, Oxford) 


Y flying visit to Istanbul provided two moments 

which I shall always remember with a certain mis- 

giving. One was when, shortly before landing at 
the airport, I discovered that my visa erroneously described 
me as a sea-captain.. The other was when, as I stepped out 
on to the tarmac, a small bearded man took my photograph. 
Either of these two events might, in the ordinary way, have 
been pleasing enough to my vanity. Together, they served 
to flavour my first visit to Istanbul-the-city-of-intrigue with 
just the right sort of dramatic improbability which the 
occasion demanded. They did more. Within the space of 
five minutes they transported me, at a leap as it were, out of 
the armchair of the travel-fiction reader and _ through 
the looking glass to the world of fantasy beyond. 

Travel is, so often, a process of disenchantment. The 
Atlantic isn’t, by a long chalk, romantic, whether you are in 
a floating hotel or clinging to the sides of a small sailing 
boat; and the Pacific isn’t what it’s cracked up to be. Neither, 
I suspect, are Samarkand, Tahiti or Hollywood, Calif. 
It is all the fault of the writers of travel fiction and travel 
brochures. The harassed business man who buys a ticket 
to Get Away From It All finds all too soon in his would-be 
paradise that he is forced to Come Up Against It, that the 
blue skies and wind-washed wastes he had hoped for scarcely 
conceal the familiar appurtenances of a noisy civilisation. The 
rich widow who craves all the luxury of high living offered 
by the travel agent’s glossy leaflet gets for her money only 
the inefficient, the second-rate and the downright bad. The 
misguided youth in search of adventure finds inevitably the 
dull commonplaces of his own pedestrian way of life, and, 
at the end of it all, a cool reception at the nearest consulate. 
And I, who sought none of these things, found myself in the 
compromising circumstances | have mentioned. 

The Balkans used to be the happy hunting ground in pre 
war works of travel fiction, and Istanbul was invariably the 
setting for spy thrillers. Istanbul also has the distinction of 
being the eastern-most European city this side of the Iron 
Curtain, and within an atom bomb’s throw of Russia. Quite 
properly, therefore, the authorities are rather particular about 
issuing entry permits to the city. I had a permit, but its 
serious mis-statement would render it invalid. I quickly saw 
that it might have been dangerous for me to have pressed too 
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An artist's impression of a 
battery of Clearing double- 
action presses in one of the 
vast press shops at Cowley, 
Oxford. 
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“ The largest press shops in Europe, with over 350 
power presses working with pressures up to 1000 
tons ...@ factory area at Cowley alone more than 
half the size of Hyde Park... Here, indeed, 
with its 12,000 and more workers, is one of 


Britain's greatest industrial enterprises.” ca rs in the making 





bodywork and unitary construction im quantity. The unequalled 


FROM THESE IMMENSE presses come bodywork and pressings 
service of the Company to the British motor-car industry is founded 


for many of the most famous names in the British motor-car 
industry, including Austin, Daimler, Hillman, Humber, Jaguar, on enginecring and production facilities second to none, an organisa- 
Lanchester, Morris, Morris Commercial, M.G., Riley, Rover, tion without parallel in Britain, and unsurpassed technical experience. 
In its continued — and continual — expansion this 


Singer, Wolseley. 
service will, also, not be denied to manufacturers yet to 


Pressed Steel Company Limited are the largest car body manu- 


facturers in Britain and pioneers in this country both of pressed steel achieve world renown. 
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far that demand for scrupulous bureaucratic accuracy which 
every innocent traveller has a right to make, to have pointed 
out to the officials the error on my visa. This would have 
meant courting suspicion and led to arrest and probably a 
rather nasty International Incident. I decided to let my visa 
speak for itself. For twelve hours, in the eyes of the Turks, 
I was a sea-captain. 

Those twelve hours were all of a piece. Against a back- 
ground of which the most inventive brochure-writer would 
have approved, they contained the ingredients for a chapter 
from one of those spy thrillers—Balkan Manhunt, Istanbul 
Express—which used ‘to enjoy a great vogue and which I 
always thought gave blatantly distorted pictures of life in 
this most bizarre part of Europe. As a right-minded school- 
boy I had read them all (I preferred them to Westerns) and 
had been appropriately thrilled by them. Now, with the 
wisdom of my years, I would no longer be taken in. There 
would be no cloak-and-dagger, no manhunt-express element 
about Istanbul for me. I was on my way home from the 
Middle East, and had to change ‘planes here: in the morning 
I should be flying on to Rome, Paris and London. 

Well, there was this matter of the false statement on my 
visa, and the little bearded photographer, both unmistakably 
in the spy thriller class (1 like to think that the photographer 
was Press: unfortunately, there was no time next day to scan 
the newspapers for my picture, with what improbable caption 
I shall never know). Then there was my hotel, large, ugly 
and obsolete (spy thriller again), where the bath water was 
coloured green, the radio played sambas continuously, the 
head waiter showed a nice deference to my naval rank, and 
the food was burnt, in accordance with an old Turkish recipe 
which even the demands of hospitality towards foreigners have 
failed to modify. There was the travel agent who met me 
(glossy brochure) at the terminus, and apologised for every- 
thing on the grounds that he had not expected a man of my 
standing; all the best hotels were full, he said, because an 
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international conference (spy thriller: countermeasures) wag 
about to meet in Istanbul and delegates from all over the 
world had inundated the city. There was the open-air concert 
(glossy brochure again) where a heavily painted young woman 
sang popular songs into a microphone and smiled cretinously 
at the wildly applauding audience (there seems to be a dash 


of spy thriller here, I think). There were the iced beer, the 
figs and the olives; the ornamental wistaria festooning latticeg 
walls above the waterfront; the midnight view of the 
silhouetted skyline of old Stamboul, reminiscent of the 
dreaming spires of another place, far away. All this was 
nice, and very much glossy-brochure. But then there was the 
American Bar, where the word went round that I was ap 
admiral of the fleet—in the Balkans you often find quite 
young men, and women, holding high office—and everyone 
bought me drinks and I sang, in rapid succession, a dozen 
national anthems with the cosmopolitan clientele. One man 
started giving an impromptu display of Russian Cossack 
dancing, but, since an American Bar is no place for expressing 
national sentiments of this sort, he was promptly and 
vigorously ejected. Then somebody suspected that I was no 
more an admiral of the fleet than he was; and by this time 
the chucking-out fever was mounting, and things were 
becoming altogether too spy-thriller for my taste, so I left 
hurriedly, while the going was good. I didn’t look over my 
shoulder to see if I were being followed—a last-chapter gambit 
which, in the interests of artistic completeness, I had every 
right to expect. But I was glad to reach my hotel and to be, 
next morning, aboard the homeward-bound airliner. 

I suppose I ought to regard all this as a warning against 
becoming too blasé a traveller, too incredulous a reader. For 
once, and for at least one innocent abroad, the novelists and 
the brochure writers had been vindicated. Perhaps there are 
other instances in which, after all, they are not so far from 
the truth. There may be—who knows ?—a golden road to 
Samarkand. But—and this is where my misgivings come in— 
there is emerging a new class of travel-fiction reader, and at 
some time in the predictable future there will be a new class 
of traveller. I am thinking of the realm of science fiction and 
interplanetary travel, about which Master Tom Pulvertaft 
wrote, with the expert’s knowledge based on wide reading, 
in last week’s Spectator. I must confess that his article has 
left more than a slight uneasiness in my mind. For, unless! 
am mistaken, it appears that he, and no doubt thousands of 
his contemporaries, are adopting the same attitude towards 
their chosen field of literature as I adopted at their age towards 
mine, with the alarming results I have described: the attitude 
of “clever, but improbable.” Pictures are painted of barren, 
mountainous lands in the nether regions of space, enveloped 
in a rarefied atmosphere and peopled by gnome-like creatures 
from whose outsize heads radar-equipped antennae can spell 
evaporative death in the twinkling of an eye. I am not happy 
that this literature should be dismissed as clever but improb- 
able—the very words I came to use to describe the spy 
thrillers. Perhaps I may be forgiven for saying that, having 
escaped back through the looking-glass from the Istanbul of 
the printed word, I have no desire to tempt fate further. When 
the time comes, I shall not be inclined to test the veracity of 
this science fiction, or of those glossy travel brochures 01 
Mars. I shall be content to stay in my armchair. 





Undergraduate Articles—An Extension 


The Spectator is always ready to encourage the considerable 
literary talent which is to be found among undergraduates. It there 
fore offers to publish articles of sufficient merit contributed 
undergraduates and to pay a fee of eight guineas for any 
published. This offer has hitherto been open only to the universities 
and university colleges of Great Britain. It is now proposed to extend 
it to undergraduates of any university or university college of the 
Commonwealth. Articles should be of about 1,200 words, need not 
be typed, and should be addressed to the Editor of the Spectator, 
99 Gower Street, London, W.C.1, envelopes being marked 
“ Undergraduate.” 
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THE CAMEL TRAIN: 


Transport takes many 
forms to-day in the 
ancient walled city of 
Kano. For though lorries, railways 
and aeroplanes now carry goods { 
and passengers to and fro “with 
modern speed and comfort, the long, 


slow, padding lines of the camel trains 
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HIPS PLAS IE 


“It'll sink,” they said, when the first iron ship 


Sahara as they have done from time 
immemorial. The routes these camel 
trains follow are mainly the routes 


of the old caravans, which were was launched. But it didn’t. 


_ h de links : 
originally the only trade links be Iron was eventually superseded by steel for ship 
tween the interior of Africa and the : ‘ ; ee 
; construction and today in shipbuilding more steel 
Mediterranean. Banded together for : J ‘ 

: ‘ : plates are used than in any other industry. Usage 
protection against bandits—a caravan , rae . ae. 

: ‘ : of steel plate in other directions is, however, 
might contain as many as twenty oe 

thousand camels—the old merchants developing fast. Since the war, nearly all railway 


made their deliberate way from oasis 
to oasis across the great desert, 
carrying gold, ivory, ostrich feathers, 
cotton cloth and corn. 

Our branches in Nigeria are par- 
ticularly well placed to answer your 
questions on market conditions, or 
local commercial undertakings. 
Please address your initial enquiries 

to our Intelligence Department, 

54 Lombard Street, London, E.C.3. 
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wagons have been largely built of steel plate. The 
movement and storage of oil calls for immense 
quantities for storage tanks, pipe lines, road and rail 
tankers and tanker ships. Tanker ships, which 
require proportionately more plates than other 
ships, now form about 50 per cent of our ship- 
building output. 

These are some of the reasons for the great rise in 
the demand for plates and why production has been 
increased from 1,633,000 tons in 1946 to at least 


2,400,000 tons in 1953. 
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Joyce Cary 
By RICHARD HUGHES 


HERE is a monograph on Joyce Cary in the British 

Council’s series on Writers and their Work, In it, 

Walter Allen calls Cary the “ novelist and celebrant ” of 
the creative imagination (using the term, of course, as of some- 
thing not confined to artists but common to humanity). 
“Cary’s characters,” he says, “are impelled by fantasies 
personal in the deepest sense, unique to each one of them, which 
must be translated into action. Life about them is as it were 
so much raw material that must be shaped according to their 
fantasies, which are never seen as fantasies because they are 
so fundamental to the characters who are moved by them. And 
the shaping fantasy, creative imagination, is something 
belonging to man by virtue of his being man.” 

Again, Cary himself has spoken of “this world which is 
condemned to be free and condemned to live by its 
imagination.” 

The philosophical doctrines of writers need to be measured 
on special scales in relation to their work, and the reader will 
be quick to see that here is a doctrine which could be the breath 
of life to a novelist—at any rate to a novelist with the powers 
of invention and the deeply penetrating sympathy of Cary. 
This is indeed a “faith” by which such a novelist can be 
*“ justified.” In a less inventive writer it could lead merely 


to the aridities of the Commedia deil’Arte (or of D. H. 
Lawrence at his worst): the typical character, whose fantasy 
is a precise formula—once the formula is mastered, his 


reactions can always be forecast. But Cary’s characters (we 
must not forget) are “condemned to be free” as well as 
condemned to mould life to their fantasies. “The weakest 
child,” says Cary, “ has power and will. It can be commanded, 
but it need not obey.” Thus all Cary’s characters, however 
compelling their fantasy, preserve their freedom of will. The 
reader can never hope to forecast of a Cary character however 
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clear-cut what he will do or feel next. In short, what comes 
“next” is never a recapitulation, always a further revelation, 
Hence Cary derives that power of pleasurable suspense which 
carries the reader from the first page of some long and intricate 
novel of his unflaggingly to the last, and the fact that hig 
characters remain, to the end, lifelike. 

But although because of this emphasis on freedom of will 
his characters, remain lifelike, it is a natural result of his 
emphasis on the creative imagination that they should all be 
a little larger than life-size. Granted that in life the creative 
imagination is the power in us, in life it is nevertheless so 
dolefully overlaid with a contrary element of passivity and 
behaviourism that it is a spark or ember, usually, rather than 
a fire. It follows too from the Cary approach that he is able 
to take the most reprehensible creatures, Tabitha Basketts and 
Gully Jimpsons and Ninas, and to let them perform actions 
whose enormity is—well, enormous, without shocking. We 
follow these people from one outrageous action to the next 
with a sense of deepening understanding, _of deepening 
sympathy, of . . . Jove. Not love in the sense of favouritism, 
but of Charity—and not Charity in the sense of “ making 
allowances” but in the noblest, the full Pauline sense of qa 
total empathy. There is no question of “ making allowances”; 
entire and as they are they are the objects of Cary’s Charity, 
and so of ours. One could almost say that his purpose is “To 
justify the ways of man to God.” At least, this is the case 
so long as their fantasy is single-minded—the eye of the 
imagination single. Gully Jimpson of The Horse's Mouth is 
cracked, he is criminal, he is a person impossible to befriend, 
there is no sentimental or romantic word to be said for him, 
there is no evidence but his own that he is a painter of genius— 
yet his figure is illuminated by a nimbus of that blessedness we 
issociate with sainthood because his life, like the saint's, is 
one unceasing struggle conducted with all his might along one 
straight path towards one blinding illuminant (hence -the 
nimbus: the grimy figure is always seen as it were against 
the centre of that light). 

Yes, certainly it is that singleness of the eye of the imagina- 
tion which is the secret. For in Cary’s last book, A Prisoner 
of Grace, we were shown in equal detail Chester Nimmo, a 
sincere evangelical Christian and a reforming radical statesman 
who rose to power from poverty and obscurity—and we 
hate him. There is no change in Cary’s method and Cary’s 
impartiality. Nimmo is seen (through the eyes of his wife 
Nina) with the same penetrating sympathy from our first 
meeting with the class-conscious young estate-clerk and 
lay-preacher with aspirations to the County Council, the 
intuitive young husband handling his monstrous honeymoon 
with consummate skill; and when we are about to close the 
book on Lord Nimmo the fallen cabinet minister, his incipient 
megalomania and its concomitant senile sexuality are still 
described with sympathy and understanding. Yet this time 
there is no nimbus: rather, the epitaph which filters naturally 
into the mind is that verse from Acts which describes the 
death of Herod Agrippa when, with the words of his last 
Oration hardly out of his mouth, “The Angel of the Lord 
smote him and he was eaten of worms and gave up the ghost.” 

The lifelong worms which corrupted the flesh of Chester 
Nimmo were the worms of “double-think ”: his creative 
imagination was cursed with double-vision. Thus he was not 
even a hypocrite: “ Hypocrisy is a very rare vice,” says Nina, 
“ people do not need to be hypocrites.” Chester’s wrath against 
the rural poverty of his day “ was quite sincere: his cleverness 
was in choosing the right thing to be angry about. ... Chester’ 
imagination suggested to him every day hundreds of truths 
and it was always easy for him to find among them one which 
* suited” him.” 
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In short, we expect to find a clash, in the reforming states- 

ooner or later, between ideals and expediency: a moral 
sonflict: but in Nimmo a moral conflict was impossible, because 
he always followed his conscience—confident that his 
conscience would never urge him on an inexpedient course, 

The character of Nimmo has been dwelt on here because 

Mhe—the principal “ object” in A Prisoner of Grace—becomes 
the “ subject,” the narrator, in Cary’s new novel Except the 
Lord* This is a favourite device of Cary’s and usually a 
successful one: the shift of viewpoint adds solidity, the two 
pictures however different are recognisably two aspects of one 
Pwhole—a “3D” effect. The new book, then, is presumably 
Mo be regarded as the first volume of those memoirs the old 
man was so busy on, written after his fall from power (but 
surely before his divorce). It describes—at times, brilliantly— 
his Victorian childhood of poverty in the Devon countryside. 
It tells (and this is a nice paradoxical touch) how his sense 
of social injustice was first aroused not by the life around 
him but by a fair-booth performance of Maria Marten, and 
how this same performance, rather than his father’s eloquent 
chapel-sermons, first opened his eyes to the power of the 
spoken word. It describes his early flirtations with various 
political “ -isms,” culminating in Marxist trade union politics, 
and, after he had burned his fingers in that fire, his recovery 
of the evangelical faith he had been brought up in. Historically 
it ends where the other book begins. 

Historically, too, the account is credible and satisfying. These 

are the kind of beginnings out of which the character of Chester 
Nimmo could have developed. And yet it is a question of 
character which is likely to prove to the reader of both books 
a fatal stumbling-block. Not the character of the young man 
“written about, but the implied character of the old man 
deemed to be doing the writing. The gap between this 
memoir-writing Chester Nimmo and the Chester Nimmo of 
A Prisoner of Grace is too wide: even with our “3D” 
spectacles on, the two images remain obstinately separate. 
Surely that Nimmo was too far gone in disintegration to have 
assumed the benignity that we feel in the present narrator, this 
philosophical detachment and tolerance ? Again, the vividest 
passages in the present book all conjure up some other figure: 
the forlorn baby stretching up its hands by its mother’s death- 
bed, that turbulent and steadfast child his sister Georgina—even 
that unfortunate middle-aged baby Fred Coyte. Is it credible 
that the cunning old-stager would ever in his own memoirs have 
allowed the limelight to be stolen from himself like this ? 

In short, this device of the shifted view-point seems to have 
let the author down, for once, and we are impelled to speculate 
on the cause. Possibly it is to be found in Cary’s methods of 
work. We are told that his habit is not to finish one book 

} before beginning another, to work on several manuscripts at 
once. Perhaps, then, this new book derives from an earlier con- 
; ception of Nimmo than that of the latter part of A Prisoner of 
Grace: perhaps much of this book was written and the 
character of the narrator unalterably “set” before the final 
developments of the other book were decided on. This is 
merely a surmise, of course—but the very fact any surmise 
seems called for. ... 


In that case we should not consider this book as a counter- 


/ man, S 





——_ 





part, but in isolation. We should forget A Prisoner of Grace. 
We must forget too the unfortunate blurb on the wrapper of 
the book itself, which tells us that its subject is “ the religious 
nature of man.” This is a howling misnomer, for the religion 
of Chester Nimmo has the simplicity of extreme superficiality, 
not of depth. Well ?—A chdteau wine, certainly: unmistakable 
Chateau Cary: but not a vintage year. Good as it is, it would 
be unfortunate if the reader not familiar with Cary should sup- 
pose that this is the best he can do. Cary has not all the 
Virtues, it is true: possibly his is a wine which will not keep, 
for example he lacks in his language “ that suffused beauty ” 
which has been described as “ the true preservative of litera- 





* Except the Lord. By Joyce Cary. (Michael Joseph. 12s. 6d.) 
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ture” (his language is no more than adequate: in the sense 
that a writer is one in whose hands words have a life of their 
own he is scarcely to be called a “writer”). But in this 
phylloxera-smitten age of the English novel it is heartening 
to find anyone of anything like Cary’s distinction writing novels 
at all. 


A New Critic 


Maria Cross. By Donat O’Donnell. (Chatto & Windus. 2Is.) 


It is a relief to find a Catholic critic who does it the hard way; 
and does it brilliantly at that: Donat O’Donnell’s studies of 
imaginative patterns in a group of modern Catholic writers 
are far from the curt comments of the Church censorious 
(“ very pernicious, morally base,” was what it once said about 
Mauriac) or the quirks and quiddities of learned (but 
irrelevant) Neo-Thomists. Mr. O’Donnell’s own attitude 
appears to be that of an anti-clerical Catholic, a point of view 
which has highly respectable antecedents and which enables 
him to approach his eight authors with understanding and 


independence. He comes at these modern Catholics—Mauriac, 
Bernanos, Bloy, Greene, O’Faolain, Waugh, Claudel and 


Péguy—from a slight angle, and this incipient conflict gives 
his criticism tension. He even succeeds in making Péguy, who 
is usually a fearful bore, interesting and at moments compre- 
hensible. 

One service Mr. O'Donnell does us all. He shows how to 
write literary criticism which, while accepting and using Freud, 
does not prejudge the philosophical issues raised by that 
acceptance. Much of Péguy, for instance, can be interpreted 
along Freudian lines. There is a death wish and a desire 
to return to infancy which are two opposing facets of the 
same urge towards an annihilation involving at once safety 
and danger. On the religious level Péguy centres this 
safety/danger complex on the person of Christ, Christ who 
is both the powerful Saviour and the humble Son of Man. 


ARTHUR 
BRYANT 


The Story of England 


G. M. Trevelyan : 
* T heartily recommend this volume to the public. 
It is good story-telling all through, yet kept 
rigorously to the truth as known.” (suNDAY TIMES) 


The Times : 
“Mr. Bryant’s love of country and pride of 
ancestry communicate themselves with every 
sentence he writes.” 


Sir John Squire : 
“It is likely to become a standard general history 
and one through whose portals multitudes of the 
young are likely to pass, never to forget the 
experience.” (ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS) 16s. 
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The same pattern is found at all levels of Péguy’s poetry, and it is 
frequently expressed in powerful sexual symbols, but (and this is 
where the Freudians go wrong) it does not follow that a phenomenon 
expressed in such symbols is necessarily sexual in character itself. 
As Mircea Eliade has recently pointed out, the dynamic power of 
symbolism is such that it operates at every level of abstraction. When 
a savage sets up a fertility symbol, he is not worshipping his own 
virility, but the general forces of creation, attributes of the gods, 
which he represents in the only concrete way he can. The symbol 
is used because it carries power with it, not because there is any real 
causal relation between it and the concepts symbolised. The 
image is one thing, the instance another. There is no causality, only 
correspondence, in this hierarchy of macrocosm and microcosm that 
is the human personality. Through his understanding of this Mr. 
O'Donnell, in his excellent essays on Péguy and Claudel, is able to 
analyse the sexual elements in their imagery without having to deduce 
the genesis of the work from them or force his analysis into a logical 
straii-jacket. 

Certain elements all the writers he deals with have in common: for 
them all there is a triple exile—exile from childhood, exile from the 
past in the modern world, exile from emotion in an unsympathetic 
rational age. Catholic writers these days are anti-modern, anti- 
rational, anti-adult even. A typical instance is Bernanos with his 
hatred of reason (the logic of a M. Ouine), his evocation of a mythical 
France existing in a past at once legendary and historic and his 
strange tenderness for the innocence of children. But examples 
could be multiplied: Evelyn Waugh with his nostalgia for an arche- 
typal Brideshead, Léon Bloy with his apocalyptic prophecies of the 
downfall of nineteenth-century capitalism, Sean O’Faolain with his 
desire to get back tothe heroic age of the struggle for Irish inde- 
pendence. And all this harking back, all this potential nostalgia 
forces us to question the value of the philosophy of life behind it: 
what is the validity of an attitude of mind that makes us reluctant 
to regard the present? Essentially this is an attempt to get away 
from modern man altogether. And it is doomed. It can’t be done. 

The other pattern which Mr. O’Donnell finds repeated with more or 
less precision throughout the work of these writers may make the 
problem clearer. Man is seen as symbolically crucified by his desire 
for woman (I think that Mr. O’Donnell strains the resources of his 
authors here. Perhaps he felt himself obliged to produce another 
connecting thread apart from the sense of exile). In any case, such 
a correspondence between the spiritual and the physical depends on 
the existence of an ordered universe. The image is meaningless for 
anyone who is not familiar with Christian cosmology. And it is 
just the existence of this cosmology which enables Mr. O’Donnell 
to put Freud in his place. Since the hierarchical system of his own 
world is defined, he can relate sexual desire to it without either over- 
or under-emphasising it. This is the secret of contemporary Catholic 
writers: they may be unorthodox—most of them are—but they 
differ from a norm. Their cosmos is settled, they don’t have to 
invent it, they can use the correspondences they find there. Every- 
thing in their world is dramatic. It is easier for them. 

And for their readers? Does one have to be a Catholic to read 
Dante? Eliot gave the answer to that: we can assent to belief even 
if we do not believe ourselves. The failure in communication comes 
when the novelist becomes didactic, when there is insufficient artistic 
digestion of the ideology. The earnest atheist of the twentieth 
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century can read the Catholic novel with more pleasure than the 
hierattiy (to judge from a recent archiepiscopal pronouncement) 
And he should read Mr. O’Donnell as well. Otherwise he will miss 
one of the most acute and stimulating books of literary criticism to be 
published for some years, 

ANTHONY HARTLEY 


Words and Friends 


Power and Influence. An Autobiography. By Lord Beveridge, 
(Hodder and Stoughton. 30s.) 


THE reader need not follow Lord Beveridge into the trap he hag 
set for himself with his title. This book is not really a study of the 
contrast between power and influence, nor does Lord Beveridge 
claim to have exercised both, as the title might suggest to the unwary, 
He has been far too busy and absorbed in his many activities to 
bother, while he was pursuing them, about the extent of his influence 
or the lack of his power. This book is in fact the story of a life 
which for the greater part has been unusually happy and useful, and 
Lord Beveridge would have been better advised to prefer the alter. 
native title, ‘* Words and Friends,’’ which he himself mentions; for 
words have been his ammunition, and friends his troops, in the many 
campaigns he has conducted—so often with success. It is the 
record of these campaigns that the reader will find instructive and at 
times diverting. 

Lord Beveridge has no doubt been led to meditate on the contrast 
between influence and power by the receptions which the Govern- 
ment gave to his famous Report following its publication in 1942, 
and which the electors of Berwick gave him in 1945. With the 
exception of Lord Bracken, then Minister of Information, the 
Government was inept in its handling of the author of so momentous 
and popular a Report, though Lord Beveridge records **an unusual 
pleasing incident’’ that occurred when he took his seat as victor in 
the Berwick by-election of 1944: ‘‘The Prime Minister, my old 
Minister of thirty-six years before, came across to greet me and 
pass a few words with me where I sat opposite to him on the Liberal 
benches.’’ And if ‘‘influence’’ was slighted over the Report, 
**power’’ had a much harder knock at the general election of 1945, 
The story of Lord Beveridge’s candidatures at Berwick reveals his 
political innocence. He thought that once elected he would be in 
for life; and he was rash enough to believe that he might be able to 
re-create the Liberal Party—a task which had defeated Lloyd George, 
whom Lord Beveridge so much admires. 

The reader must set these episodes in the perspective of a long 
life. After all, the Beveridge Report stands as solid as Snowdon 
and as compelling. (It was Lord Hinchingbrooke, as leader of 
the Tory Reformers, who said once of Lord Beveridge that he 
**told the soldier at a critical time one of the things he was fighting 
for.”’) And the preparation of the Report is only one in a series of 
activities that have been directed towards the benefit of the com- 
munity whether in peace or war. The range and quality of these 
activities can only be appreciated fully by reading the whole book, 
but they can be sampled in three episodes. He had the pleasure of 
welcoming the advent of Labour in 1906 in a leader in the Morning 
Post. He had the ‘‘immense fun’’ of working on unemployment 
insurance under Churchill at the Board of Trade. And he was 
proud to fight and win the battle of the Bloomsbury site for London 
University: in no episode does the value of his friends or the effect- 
iveness of his words become more apparent than in this. 

FRANCIS BOYD 


Going Down 


Caves of Adventure. By Haroun Tazieff. Translated from the 
French by Alan Hodge. (Hamish Hamilton. 12s. 6d.) 
CHILDHOOD experiences of the Cheddar Caves, visits later on to some 
of the big, comfortable and brilliantly illuminated grottoes of Europe, 
together with the memories of constant perusals of King Solomon's 
Mines combine to make me sympathetic to the idea of the science or 
sport of speleology or ‘* pot-holing.’” Having now read a factual 
account of some of the achievements of real speleologists and of one 
of the tragedies which took place during their laborious and intrepid 
explorations, I can see that the dangers, the hardships and the dis- 
comforts undergone by these strange enthusiasts must prove absolutely 
forbidding to the majority of mankind. Nothing happens so neatly 
and so impressively as was imagined by Rider Haggard. The great 
subterranean halls exist and perhaps in later years, when paths have 
been made smooth, companies formed and electricians set to work, 
will be visited and admired by tourists. But the devoted pot-holer 
himself, groping about in the depths of the earth, can only know the 
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pleasure of discovering something which, since not much equipment 
can be carried and flares have to be used sparingly, he can hardly 
even see. 

It appears, however, that, in spite of the appalling hardships faced 
and what seem to an outsider the meagre rewards obtained, the 
speleologist himself has the same passionate enthusiasm for going 
down as the mountaineer has for going up. In some respects he 
has an advantage over the mountaineer, for more remains obscure 
below than upon the surface of the earth. And he may certainly 
claim to be more useful than the mountaineer. The climbers of 
Everest can photograph the foot-prints of the abominable snowman, 
but the speleologist can discover, according to M. Felix Trombe, who 
contributes a preface to M. Tazieff’s book, ** minute fauna belonging 
to innumerable species.... These tiny cave-dwelling creatures are 
really the greatest lords on earth, for they can trace their pedigree 
back to ancestors that have now disappeared and whose fossil 
remains are to be found in the oldest of lands.’’ Then, too, there are 
the practical uses which science can make of the underground rivers 
and falls which the speleologist discovers. Such discoveries are, 
writes M. Trombe, ‘** capable of changing the hydro-electric facilities 
and the economic development of an entire region.”’ 

Yet one suspects that the true speleologist undergoes his great 
hardships, not so much for the benefit of mankind or the progress 
of science as because, for some extraordinary reason, he likes doing 
these things. Among the many excellent photographs with which 
M. Tazieff’s book is illustrated there is one in particular of Marcel 
Loubens, who, it will be remembered, most tragically lost his life in 
the expedition which this book records. Loubens is shown sitting 
down beside an underground river 480 metres below the surface. 
There is darkness all round him, but the light shines on a small 
stretch of tumbling water and on a fragment of rock. The expression 
on Loubens’s face is one of ecstatic joy. Not many hours after this 
photograph was taken Loubens was killed owing to a defect in the 
apparatus which was to draw him up to the surface. It is clear, 
not only from the photograph but from the whole record of his 
achievement, that he had not been risking his life for something 
which was to him without great value. The delight in discovering 
the unknown is something which, in one way or other, affects all 
men, and something new and tremendous, glimpsed for a moment in 
the light of a flare, must be for the speleologist the motive of his 
activity and the reward for his endeavour. He never knows, as he 
struggles about amongst piles of boulders, marking his route through 
the darkness with illuminated strips of cloth, when there will break 
upon his ears the sound of falling water which will denote the dis- 
covery of a new river, or, as at the end of a tunnel he lights his flare, 
whether he may not find himself in some gigantic cavern, adorned 
with stalagmites and stalactites which flash upon his senses briefly 
and are gone. At such moments the scientific speleologist may talk 
in terms of kilowatts and cubic metres; but his real pleasure, I 
believe, is in something different. He has done and seen something 
or other which has never been done or seen before. 

The actual achievements of the expedition which M. Tazieff 
records have been extended this year, as has been reported in the 
Press. And no doubt more still will be discovered in the caves of 
Pierre Saint-Martin and elsewhere. But the story of this particular 
expedition must be particularly remarkable because of the dying of 
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Loubens and because of those, strictly speaking, extraneous human 
qualities which were involved in or called forth by that death, 
M. Tazieff has succeeded in telling the story. One regrets slightly 
that he has not allowed the story to speak more for itself. Hg 
conveys, certainly, an impression of reality and this reality is very 
moving. But much of the semi-jocular dialogue is inept, and, 
though one is grateful indeed for the record, one is left with the wish 
that the book had either been longer and better written, or, though 
it is not long, rather shorter, 

REX WARNER 


Lessons 


What Life Has Taught Me. By Twenty-Five Distinguished Men and 
Women. Selected and arranged by Sir James Marchant, 
(Odhams Press. 9s. 6d.) 


MIGHT one not expect to find something anarchic in the thoughts 
of the old, since they are about to experience the anarchy of death 
in a natural course, even a positive and malicious pleasure in the 
possibility of everything they hoped and believed turning out to be 
not so—‘‘ fish, ant and stone, coming into their own,’’ or death 
simply as an end of it, ‘* where we are Death is not and where Death 
is we cannot be’’? There is little of Lucretius and nothing of 
anarchy in this compendium of distinguished elderly persons’ 
opinions. Only in Dr. Inge’s essay, not unexpectedly, is the 
admission that he is feeling and caring less, and not sorry for it, 
and the implication, perhaps not intended, for he is a Christian, 
that if death ends all he does not mind. The Roman Catholic 
point of view is put with unblemished certainty by the Rev. C. C, 
Martindale, who evinces what we so often find in the public pro- 
nouncements of his co-religionists, an aptitude for confessing to 
popular prejudices. It may be endearing not to like arithmetic, 
politicians and disputation, not to be ‘* very clever or good at 
putting things’’ but Members of the Society of Jesus are not usually 
simpletons. The Unitarian Dr. L. P. Jacks has so personal and 
enthusiastic a relationship with the Deity that the reader must 
feel something of an eavesdropper —‘* From my heart I thank 
Him . . . for the great times He and I have had together.’’ On 
the whole the note of doing good and working hard in a wicked 
world and finding happiness in it is fairly struck by such diverse 
persons as the late Miss Margaret Bondfield, a fine fighting record, 
Lord Ashfield, who is very practical, Lord Horder who regrettably 
renders all right as alright (or is it the printer ?), Bertrand Russell, 
very much his candid self, Lords Templewood and Jowitt, Mr. 
E. V. Knox who gives us a long extract from his amusing parody of 
The Everlasting Mercy but pretends it is about himself and does not 
mention Masefield, Mrs. Mary Hamilton, Mr. Frank Salisbury, 
rather flat, distinguished sailors and soldiers and others. If there is 
a tendency to copybook morality spiced with commonplace anecdote, 
perhaps that was inevitable; after all in a book so generally cheerful 
it would be odd to find an echo of Calderon’s opinion that ** the 
greatest crime of Man’s to have been born.’’ Professor Gilbert 
Murray in his delightful introduction obviously suspects a lack of 
perfect candour and allows himself a cynical thought that may also 
occur to readers : ‘‘ So few of the successful, except Sir Seymour 
Hicks, seem to think that they have owed much to mere luck. What 
would their unsuccessful competitors say ? ”’ 

STEVIE SMITH 


Venice 


Cut into by doors 
The morning assumes night’s burden, the houses 
Assemble in tight cubes. 


From the palace flanking the waterfront 
She is about to embark, but pauses. 
Her dress is a veil of sound 

Extended upon silence. 


Under the bridge, 

Contained by the reflected arc 
A tunnel of light 

Effaces walls, water, horizon. 


Floating upon its own image 
A cortege of boats drifts through space. 
CHARLES TOMLINSON 
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Building” 


Do you work for someone else or are you your own master ? 


Whichever you may be, we are interested, whether you are a brick- 
layer or a contractor, a joiner or a timber merchant, an electrician 
or plumber, a maker of fireplaces, an architect, or one of the many 
thousands in the building trade. 

In this vast industry there is plenty of room for the man of energy 
and initiative, the man with ideas. 

It is moré than likely Martins Bank can help you—the bank with 
the local Head Offices and one of the oldest names in banking. 

Call on our local Manager and find friendly understanding. 


MARTINS BANK LIMITED 


London District Office: 68, Lombard St., E.C.3 
HEAD OFFICE: WATER STREET, LIVERPOOL, 2 


Total Assets (at 30th June, 1953) £347,975, 315 
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CONWAY STEWART & CO. LTD. LONDON 








‘*Books...do contain 
a potency of life” 


So Milton, in an age when books were fewer than 
they are today. Yet it is still true—which makes 
writing a serious matter, for good or ill. ‘‘A 
potency of life ’’ but what kind of life ? 


There is one book in which this potency is raised 
to a higher power. Our people were nurtured on it 
when they had access to few others: its cadences 
lie at the roots of our language, its maxims are 
embodied in our customs, its faith has given form 
to our religion. For a hundred and fifty years 
Christian people have striven to repay the debt they 
owe to it by sending this book round the world 
in a mounting number of languages, and it has done 
for others what it once did for us. There is enshrined 
in this book a faith in God and a view of men which 
are nowhere else to be found. It has in the fullest 
measure that ‘* potency of life ’’ of which Milton 
speaks. 


You can help 





to give this life to mankind by making available to 
them 


THE HOLY BIBLE 


in the languages they speak and at a price they can 
afford through 








THE BRITISH AND FOREIGN 
BIBLE SOCIETY 


146, Queen Victoria Street, London, E.C.4 
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A Great Newspaper 


The Bedside Guardian 2. Edited by Ivor Brown. (Collins. 12s. 6d.) 


**O Lorp, as Thou wilt have read in yesterday’s Manchester 
Guardian *> According to the old story, the clergyman’s 
Lancastrian congregation did not take this amiss. Why should 
it? It is exceedingly difficult to think of the Guardian as a mere 
mewspaper. There is nothing in journalism more remarkable than 
the peculiar devotion which the Guardian inspires in all who have 
ever worked for it, and in the great majority of its readers, who 
consider it perhaps the finest newspaper in the world and certainly 
the best of all printed in English. 

This is a representative sample of its matter (not a selection of 
choice ‘‘pieces’’ and purple patches), a bundle of leading articles, 
sketches, descriptive reports, reviews, and random paragraphs on 
this or that taken out of the year’s files. The first thing to say is 
that intellectual honesty marks them all. That commodity is not 
so dirt-cheap that we can take it for granted. The second thing 
is that although nearly all the articles in. this book were knocked 
out on a typewriter late in the evening, or scribbled along the margins 
of a newspaper in a telephone box, there is nothing here that might 
not have been written by an author with all the time in the world to 
sieve his thoughts and tinker with his epithets. A superior literary 
gentleman would have his work cut out to find any **journalese’’ in 
these pages. 

In the first place, this is a question of attitude. ‘‘Policy’’ for 
some newspapers which need no naming, is a proprietorial magic 
which demands the suppression, or distortion by ‘‘angled’’ sub- 
editing, of that superior magic, the truth. The Guardian enjoys 
no such policy. The Guardian is a good republic where the citizen 
is encouraged to confuse neither liberty with license nor responsi- 
bility with pomposity. | remember seeing on one page a special 
correspondent reporting certain facts and drawing his own conclu- 
sions, while on the opposite page a leader-writer noted these same 
facts and drew entirely different conclusions. Only those who 
prefer their newspapers to do their thinking for them will find such 
a contradiction regrettable. Just as the editor accepts absolute 
responsibility, so does he do the man on the spot the honour of 
trusting him; and it is not reckoned criminal if the reporter’s view 
of the facts (which are sacred) conflicts with that of the *‘corridor’’ 
in Guardian Building. The editor rules a democracy whose col- 
lective mind is obliged to be adult and sceptical and endlessly 
enquiring. ‘‘What are the facts?’’ asks the Guardian. *‘*What 
does this really mean?’’ It is not easy for the Guardian man to 
think of himself simply as an employee, a hired writing-machine. 
No public personage, however inflated, is to be regarded as immune. 
No fallacy, however sacred in the popular imagination, is to be 
thought of as inviolate. No occasion, however exalted, is to be 
celebrated in top-hatted, mindless phrases. It is for this reason, 
chiefly, that these articles are as fresh now as when they were written. 
From what other newspaper could one take a representative sample 
that would not be dusty in a few weeks? One cannot mention all 
the contributors, so one will mention none. It is, after all, like 
the newsprint which comes folded through the letter-box every 
morning, a collective achievement. 

And Socrates, too, now one comes to think of it, might read the 
celestial transcript with pleasure and understanding. 

IAIN HAMILTON 


New Fiction 


Pick of Today's Short Stories. 
10s. 6d.) 


The Last Husband. 
12s. 6d.) 
Collected Stories. 
The Ever-Interesting Topic. 
READING collections of short stories—and there are three of them 
among this week’s books—is like eating potato crisps. I dislike 
crisps individually ; I detest them en masse. Yet put them in front 
of me at a bar and I will go through them, munch by soggy, salty, fatty, 
unsatisfying munch, until the tinted glass bowl’s empty and I sit back 

in shamed and sickened repletion. 

The image isn’t all that precious. There’s so little to a crisp that 
it can’t either be very bad or very good. The short story, apart from 
its use by a few masters like Maupassant, Lawrence, Kipling and so on, 
is, above all, the form which leads to mediocrity. It’s difficult to 
write a really bad short story ; it’s even more difficult to write a really 


Edited by John Pudney. (Putnam. 


By William Humphrey. (Chatto and Windus. 


(Macdonald. 15s.) 
(Cape. 12s. 6d.) 


By James Hanley. 
By William Cooper. 
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good one. And the more short stories I read the more I feel that the 
form has lost its direction, that I am getting involved with something 
as craftily tasty but as fundamentally nauseating as a potato crisp, 

I picked at John Pudney’s selected bowl in a fairly disciplined way 
to begin with. Two or three were fine : I enjoyed the tight Bates 
dialogue and the cheery matiness of Leonard Kendall and Allan 
Pryor. But, as usual, I began to gobble and the taste cloyed. Tom 
Hopkinson seemed to have been re-reading Wells pretty closely and 
Robin Maugham, Aldous Huxley. The stories began to blend into 
each other and I was unable, as the blurb had faithfully promised me 
I would, to ** snap the book shut with a satisfied chuckle.’’ If this is 
the Pick of Today’s Short Stories then something’s happened to the 
short story while I was out of the room. No, of course I’m not 
being fair. But whereas most of the stories would stand up perfectly 
well in a magazine, packed together in one volume they give an over- 
all impression of genuine, craftsmanlike ordinariness, which is even 
more depressing than an anthology of undergraduate verse. I suppose 
that this kind of middie-brow selection, well-designed and reasonably 
priced, is a good business proposition ; it is, as it says, ** handpicked 
to entertain ’’—like the turns in Variety Bandbox. It would be 
better, one feels, if they were picked (why handpicked ?) because they 
were the best short stories available. 

I don’t know Mr. Humphrey, an American, whose volume The Last 
Husband contains ten stories. He has a clean eye for the shape of a 
character and manages to avoid, most of the time, that oblique, 
from-the-eyes-of-a-neurotic-child approach to distant-summers-in- 
New-England-farm-houses which has been running through the root- 
stock of American short story writers like a phylloxera New Yorker- 
iensis. More, he’s got a sense of irony that flickers over the most 
carefully-written, carefully-thought parts of his stories and stops them 
from becoming pretentious. I was impressed by the title story and 
by ‘* In Sickness and Health,’’ and ** Quail for Mr. Forester ’’. Mr, 
Humphrey is at work on a novel ; make a note not to miss it. 

James Hanley needs, as they say, no introduction to British readers, 
This is a useful collection in that it brings together into one volume 
the twenty or so stories that he thinks are his best. Most of them 
you'll have read before. There's enough feeling here for half-a-dozen 
books and occasional complete success comes when the writing 
catches up with the feeling. But most of the time the gnarled, Bays- 
water-Gothic involutions of character and circumstance seem to strain 
against the short, bitter words, edging them away from the truth, 
cracking them sometimes, sometimes breaking through them into 
the outer air of nonsense. For me, for example, *‘ The Sea ”’ is a 
failure ; the dialect just won't carry the weight of what's meant; 
and in forcing it to communicate too much in a phrase like : ** Yon 
*ot-pot’s cowld now,’’ the words become affected jargon. Yet in 
** Another World ”’ or ‘* Mr. Ponge *’ the words move to the feeling 
in a fresh and simple way which has great human dignity. Mr. Hanley, 
like a lot of other people, is at his best when he’s telling a story about 
people he’s warm towards ; his knowledge of and his compassion for 
people are deep ; and at his best he’s a considerable writer. 

That Mr. Cooper should be beginning to enjoy something of a 
vogue is another demonstration of the dearth of satirical writers, 
His latest novel The Ever-Interesting Topic deals with most of the 
masters and a few of the boys in an undistinguished but extremely 
snobbish public school. A new headmaster, drearily unconventional 
and determinedly modern, introduces sex-education ; the common- 
room unites—for varying motives—to destroy him. Another head- 
master arrives, all prayer and eyebrows, to stamp out sin. He too is 


destroyed through his own inflexibility and one of the senior house-' 


masters, who’s trimmed his sails to suit the two storms, leads the 
school into harbour and a future of compromise and no nonsense. 
The characterisation is at a superficial level throughout, of a piece with 
the clock-work plot and the smooth, deft cogging of the sub-plots. 
Mr: Cooper doesn’t pretend to be a great writer ; but he will keep on 
telling us that he’s manipulating everything very neatly. His intru- 
sions, so knowing, so much in command, become irritating. Why he 
has to keep poking his puppet-master’s nose in I don’t know. For he 
is an extremely able light writer. His words are precise and quick ; 
his eye for mannerisms sure and caustic ; his lack of faith in human 
nature refreshing and candid. The Ever-Interesting Topic could have 
been, with all the natural equipment that Mr. Cooper brings to it, 
a little classic. And yet it remains—when you’ve finished it and are 
rolling the after-taste of it in your mouth—saccharine rather than 
sugar, synthetic in a way it’s hard to trace at first. Perhaps it is that, 
in the author’s refusal to be inside his book, an ambivalence of 
reaction towards the characters is created that makes for non- 
acceptance. Perhaps it’s just that you feel Mr. Cooper enjoys his 
own jokes too much. Perhaps you remember Decline and Fall and 
magnifique this may be, but ce n'est pas La Waugh. 

JOHN METCALF 
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The way in which 
Eastern tastes and fashions 


are influenced by the West is not easily appreciated 

from afar. British businessmen, however, have in the 

National Bank of India a direct link with the life 

and commerce of India, Pakistan, Ceylon and else- 

where. Through the Head Office or any other branch 

of the Bank they can obtain first-hand information 
on all aspects of the Eastern scene. 


NATIONAL BANK OF INDIA LIMITED 


Branches in: 
INDIA, PAKISTAN, CEYLON, BURMA, KENYA, TANGANYIKA, ZANZIBAR, 
UGANDA, ADEN AND SOMALILAND PROTECTORATE. 
Bankers to the Government in: 
ADEN, KENYA COLONY, UGANDA AND ZANZIBAR. 
Head Office: 
26, BISHOPSGATE, LONDON, E.C.2, 
































LONDON to SOUTH AFRICA 
LOURENCO MARQUES & BEIRA 


FOUR NEW ELLERMAN LINERS 
joining regular services 
SAILINGS 

C/PARIS DEC, 29 C/YORK 

C/EXETER (New Vessel) MAR, 9 
(New Vessel) JAN. 12 C/HULL MAR. 23 

C/PORT ELIZABETH 
*C/LONDON JAN. 20 (Nes Neus APL 6 

C/JO ESB 
J — we - C/PARIS APL. 20 
C/EXETER 


C/MANCHESTER FEB. 9 (New Vessel) MAY 4 
FEB. 23 C/JOHANNESBURG MAY 8 


* Sails from LIVERPOOL 


ELLERMAN LINES 


PASSENGER OFFICE, 29-34, Cockspur St., London, S.W.| 
Head Office, 104-7, Leadenhall Street, London, E.C.3 


C/PRETORIA 














FLY DIRECT TO 
AALBORG & GOTHENBURG 
by EA GCAE scheduled service 


TWICE WEEKLY 
Direct to Industrial Centres of Jutland and Sweden. 


For details, apply to your local Travel Agency or to 


EAG L bE AVIATION LTD. 29, Clarges Street, Piccadilly, London, 
W.I Tel. : GRO 6411 (10 lines) 
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One of the oldest and soundest Societies 
of medium size providing the most attractive 
Investment and Mortgage facilities 


PLANET 


ESTABLISHED 1848 


RATE OF INTEREST TO ALL INVESTORS 


22% Met 


PER ANNUM 
INCOME TAX PAID BY SOCIETY 














Investments may be of any sum from £1 to £5,000. 
Interest paid half-yearly. No charges; no depre- 
ciation of Capital ; easy withdrawal. Prospectus sent 
on request. 
PLANET BUILDING SOCIETY 


PLANET HOUSE, FINSBURY SQUARE, LONDON, E.C.2 
(Tel.: MONarch 8985) 
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OTHER RECENT BOOKS 


Russian Icons, Introduction by Philipp 


Schweinfurth. (Batsford. 30s.) 


IN his brief introduction Professor Schwein- 
furth succeeds in showing clearly the basic 
differences between the arts of the Orthodox 
Christian world and the West; he explains 
something of the fundamentally esoteric 
character of Byzantine art, and shows how 
this concept passed from Byzantium to 
Russia, where it constituted an absolute 
essential of art until the westernising 
reforms of Peter the Great. Even more 
important for a western reader, he shows 
that the icons of the Byzantine world as a 
whole and of Russia in particular have, in 
the case of good work, a definite aesthetic 
as well as a purely liturgical significance. 
The book is no doubt primarily intended 
to appeal to those who have little acquain- 
tance with Byzantine or Russian art. Its 
illustrations have, however, an additional 
value, for they are mostly drawn from 
material hitherto not well known. _Illustra- 
tions to previous books on Russian art have 
necessarily been of material in Russia, ana 
the same plates have been repeated again 
and again. The icons illustrated here are 
mostly in collections in the western world. 
It is really only in quite recent times that 
such collections have been formed. Happily 
their contents are now adequate, to 
permit the publication of a book which 
does not have to re-use the old material. 
The illustrations are accompanied by full 
descriptions, which serve to elucidate the 
complicated iconographical themes. But as 
Professor Schweinfurth remarks, it is not at 
all easy to distinguish schools, and the 
attributions in this case seem to be purely 
arbitrary. Nor is it easy to be certain as to 
dating. But surely the spirited St. Michael 
shown on plate I, where influences both of 
Persian and of Baroque art seem to be 


present, should be assigned to c. 1650 
rather than to c. 1550? 
The book deserves wide popularity. It is 


a pity that a short bibliography was not 
included for the benefit of those who wish 
to pursue the subject. 

D. TALBOT RICE 
Follies and Grottoes. By Barbara Jones. 
(Constable. 40s.) 


Ir the follies and grottoes of England and 
Wales that Miss Barbara Jones has so 
diligently located and fondly described 
survive to surprise and charm another 
generation, it will be largely owing to her 
own tenderness for these fragile and neg- 
lected trivia. They have too long lacked 
friends and protectors, and indeed, as she 
laments, the attitude of the common man 
seems to be ‘*Here’s a folly, let’s smashit.’’ 

Thus has many a delicate little scenic 
confection been heedlessly reduced to 
rubble through the destructive lust of bored 
troops, evacuees, native hooligans or, less 
excusably, the insensitive official activities 
of governmental bodies. 

Deplorable, it is also understandable, for 
one can see how, lacking the author’s sense 
of social history and cultural background, 
follies may seem fair game enough to 
philistine saboteurs—silly extravagancies of 
no earthly use, to be slighted, made away 
with and forgotten. 

Yet Miss Jones writes with a piety, zest 
and wit nicely matched to her subject, 





though she does end with the lament: 
**We have produced in the follies a 
form of architecture almost entirely our 
own and very few of the good ones seem 
likely to survive for long; many private 
owners have no wish to preserve them and 
some with the wish, no money. Public 
money used to preserve architecture is 
negligible and almost always used in dis- 
guise to save part of a green belt or a 
‘lung,’ rarely a work of art in its own 
right, for its own sake. When a building 
is preserved for aesthetic reasons, it is 
usually large, since we all like something 
to show for our money. So the follies have 
small prospects, and undoubtedly soon 
we shall have, instead of a country 
covered with them, only a few castellated 
walls and a handful of shells.”’ 
But if old follies crumble, there are happily 
new ones to be added to Miss Jones’s next 
list, even a few of my own in North Wales, 
though except for her strange neglect of 
scenic columns and obelisks erected on 
dubious commemorative pretexts, she has 
recorded most of those that deserve notice, 
along with some that do not. 

But why, with her just appreciation for 
grottoes, has she failed to pay tribute to 
Guy Sheppard’s delicious sepulchral laby- 
rinth in the Battersea Pleasure Gardens? 
A very master-piece in that genre where **the 
mysterious and the horrid,’’ apt classical 
allusion and ingenious deception, are all 
elements in a little conceit that would have 
filled Pope or Beckford, Goledney or 
**Grotto Shaftesbury’’ with envious wonder. 
It ought to be piously preserved in situ or 
else be reverently re-assembled elsewhere, 
but if it is indeed to be lost to us, then all 
the more should it have had honourable 
mention here. 

Of all books one would expect to find 
such a one as this—and at such a price— 
generously illustrated, but it is not. A mere 
eight pages of uneven photographs and a 
thin scatteration of the author’s own rather 
scratchy sketches are starvation rations, in 
place of the looked-for feast. 

CLOUGH WILLIAMS-ELLIS 


Sheila 
Robert 


Weald of Kent and Sussex. By 
Kaye-Smith. (Regional Books. 
Hale. 18s.) 


THE author demonstrates beyond doubt her 
abundant knowledge of her terrain and its 
history, literature and legend. She seeks first 
to present a topographical survey of the 
Weald and takes us on conducted tours 
along the minor railways of the region. 
These lines, however, for the most part run 
across the grain of the country and appear 
to have thwarted the author in her purpose 
of giving a picture of the area ‘‘as a shape, 
as a pattern, as a whole.’’ The second part 
of the book deals with the history, industry, 
religion, superstitions and place-names of 
the Weald. On page 129 there is a long 
quotation from The Ancient State of Britain 
by a mediaeval chronicler, Richard of 
Cirencester. One would not gather from 
the author’s passing comment that ‘‘his- 
torians are uncertain of the chronicler’’ 
that the treatise was in fact a forgery, the 
invention of Charles Bertram (1723-65) who 
has been described as the most successful 
literary impostor of modern times. If Miss 
Kaye-Smith knew Yorkshire as well as she 
knows the Weald, she would never have 
referred to beautiful, unspoiled Swaledale as 


an industrial area ‘‘with its smoking, grimy 
towns, its dreary mining villages, its coke. 
ovens, its foundries, its factories, its stunted 
blighted trees.”’ 

T. 
The Victorian Mountaineers. By Ronald 
Clark. (Batsford. 18s.) 


As far as it goes, a workmanlike chronicle 
of the handful of British professional 
people, with comfortable incomes and long 
holidays, who had the astonishing luck (as 
it now seems to us) to find most of the 
Alps unclimbed and to climb them. But it ig 
nowhere near a complete history, and does 
not always make the best use of its space, 
One may perhaps excuse Mr. Clarke for 
omitting such engaging but minor figures as 
the Rev. S. W. King and his wife, pioneers of 
muie-back touring among the lower Passes, 
or the Rev. Harry Jones, whose Regular 
Swiss Round gave a deliciously awestruck 
picture of the great Alpine Clubbists at work, 
But on what principle can he justify a whole 
chapter allotted to the uninteresting Coolidge, 
and a mere passing reference to Mummery, 
unquestionably the greatest of the late- 
Victorian mountaineers and the one whose 
influence persists most strongly today? 
And I for one would have preferred fewer 
anonymous photographic groups by way of 
illustration, and more of the pioneers’ own 
charming sketches—for most of them were 
as quick on the draw with the sketchbook 
as their descendants are with the Leica. 

E.C, 


Advocates of Reform: From Wyclif to 
Erasmus. Edited by Matthew Spinka. 
The Library of Christian Classics, Vol. 
XIV. (S.C.M. Press. 30s.) 


Roland H. Bainton: The Reformation of the 
Sixteenth Century. (Hodder & Stough- 
ton. 20s.) 


Tue first and more substantial of these 
two books is one of a series of twenty-six 
volumes, designed to place in the hands of 
studious readers who cannot handle Greek 
and Latin texts with ease, solid selections in 
English from the early Fathers down to the 
end of the sixteenth century, but in that 
century ignoring all but the Reformers and 
sectaries, a serious weakness. The impression 
produced on one reader is how little the 
extravagances of Wyclif are worth reading, 
and how much Erasmus, when he is not 
being donnish and smart about the ignorance 
of monks. 

* The second book covers a smaller field, the 
actual Reformation as it in fact took place. 
The author, though solidly Protestant, is 
capable of much breadth of mind. There 
are indeed important points of which he 
hardly grasps the significance. Thus, to 
write of religious liberty in the Reformation 
is to ignore the fact that no such idea had yet 
entered any head, the only quarrel being 
who should do the persecuting. And in 
describing the Suppression in England, while 
he writes reasonably enough of the mona- 
steries, he does not similarly deal with the 
chantries or the destruction of images and 
the abolition of all prayer for the dead. 
These were aets of cold-blooded tyranny at 
the expense of the simple-minded faithful, 
and all for the benefit of a very dubious 
theological dogma—so far as the suppression 
of the chantries was not for the benefit of a 
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not at all dubious greed for money. The 
author’s analysis of Henry VIII’s serious 
views and intentions is, however, a remark- 
ably clear and convincing, as well as balanced, 
contribution to a subject which has been too 
much obscured by the smoke of passionate 
controversy. In England, at least, the 
Reform might so easily have come without 
heresy or schism. It was touch and go. 

A. E. 


A Valley Grows Up. By Edward Osmond. 


(Oxford University Press. 12s. 6d.) 
Tim in Danger. By Edward Ardizzone. 
(Oxford University Press. 9s. 6d.) 


Two picture books for children, each first- 
class in its way, to add to your list. Mr. 
Osmond has had the excellent idea of telling 


) the history of an ordinary English valley 


from prehistoric times to 1900. His valley 
is imag:nary but typical, and we see the 
effect upon it of Iron Age men, of Romans, 
Saxons, Normans and their successors. Each 
age has a two-page colour plate, bold and 
effective (if a little muzzy), and well calcu- 
lated to give the 9-13 age-group a vivid 
element of local history. The text is about 
right for children whose vocabularies are 
already fairly large ; this is a book which 
will be relished by future scholarship 
candidates. 

Tim in Danger is a charmer for those 
who still have to be read to, an adventure 
story with a happy ending and a scornful 
disregard for adult reality. Mr. Ardizzone’s 
water-colour illustrations are reproduced in 


| style, as they deserve to be. 


N. P. R. 


By Reno Wideson. 


25s.) 


Cyprus in Picture. 

(MacGibbon & Kee. 
It is a pity that this volume has appeared 
hard on the heels of Martin Hiirlimann’s 
collections from Italy and Greece. Mr. 
Wideson is a self-confessed amateur where 
photography is concerned: there is a charm- 
ing spontaneity about much of his work 
which one is liable to overlook after a 
surfeit of glossiness. His portraits in 
particular have a _ sculptural quality, a 
depth of feeling which the professional 
tends to miss. 

Cyprus is an island of contradictions, and 
Mr. Wideson underlines them. He has his 
prejudices, though: he tends to choose 
**monasteries and mudbrick houses instead 
of de luxe hotels and cabarets, village girls 
instead of bathing belles.’’ Not for him the 
nightspots of Nicosia. But in the end he 
capitulates to modernity: after a gallery 
of peasants and pot-hatted priests, a pro- 
fusion of spring blossom and Paphos cedars, 
he ends up with sulphuric acid plants, 
copper leaching tanks, textile factories, and 
a Central Power Station. This is all very 
well in its way, but it isn’t really Mr. 
Wideson’s way; and it robs his book of its 
otherwise admirable homogeneity. 

The atmosphere is so Greek that one 
forgets Cyprus is under British admini- 
Stration; it comes as a surprise to see Eliza- 
beth Arden rubbing shoulders with the 
honoured name of Mavrogordato above a 
shop-front. Sir Andrew Wright, the 
Governor, contributes a preface. One 
doesn’t feel he has been adequately rewarded 
for his trouble by an appalling newsreel 
shot of himself reviewing troops. 

P. M. G. 


COMPANY MEETINGS 
‘NATIONAL BANK OF SCOTLAND 


RECORD PROFITS 


Tue 128th Annual General Meeting of the 
Proprietors of The National Bank of Scotland 
Limited was held in Edinburgh on December 
17th. The Right Honourable Lord Rowallan, 
K.B.E., M.C., T.D., D.L., the Governor, in 
the course of his speech said: In its main 
essentials the Balance Sheet shows no. great 
change from the figures of twelve months 
before. It is true Deposits at £96,000,000 are 
£1,000,000 less, but that represents no more 
than a day-to-day fluctuation. Note Circula- 
tion, in common with all Note Circulations, 
continues to increase and the amount out- 
standing is now over £11,000,000 and nearly 
£700,000 higher than in 1952. Our cash 
resources remain substantial, amounting to 
nearly £36,000,000, giving a ratio of 33 per 
cent. against Liabilities to the Public in the 
form of Deposits and Note Circulation. 
Advances and Bills Discounted together 
amount to £30,500,000, the highest figures yet 
recorded. 

Investments in British Government 
Securities stand at £44,500,000, and I invite 
your attention to the statement in the Report 
that the value of these Investments at prices 
ruling at October 3lst, 1953, exceeds the 
figures stated in the Balance Sheet. I might 
add that all these Investments have fixed 
maturity dates and that more than half mature 
within a period of ten years. One item upon 
which there is a considerable reduction is that 
of Acceptances, Endorsements, Guarantees 
and other Obligations undertaken on behalf 
of customers, which can in part be explained 
by the fact that certain commodities in inter- 
national markets are no longer being financed 
through London but are now subject to direct 
barter arrangements as between the overseas 
countries concerned and the Continent. The 
remuneration obtained for the services pre- 
viously provided was part of our invisible 
exports. Even so, with obligations of nearly 
£5,500,000 current, it is evident enough that 
the Bank continues to play a substantial part 
in the finance of international trade. 


REASON FOR IMPROVEMENT 

The Profits at £306,000, which is a record 
while £19,000 higher than those of 1952, are 
only £5,000 higher than the Profits of 1950. 
[he improvement over the past twelve months 
can in great measure be attributed to lower 
taxation, because, apart from the reduction in 
the rate of Income Tax, material benefit has 
been received through the relief on the sub- 
stantial part of the Profits that has not been 
distributed. On the other hand, because of 
the lower rate of tax, the provision for 
Dividends requires nearly £5,000 more, and 
to that extent offsets the apparent increase in 
profits. 

Lest any hasty conclusion should be drawn 
that the improved earnings are to be accounted 
for by the new Service Charges introduced, 
let me say that these new Service Charges 
have done little more than help us to keep 
abreast of increased working costs. 

The allocations out of profits are:—£100,000 
to Revenue Reserve Fund, £40,000 to 
Heritable Property Account, and £75,000 to 
the Trustees for the Officers’ Pension Fund. 
It is intended to capitalise £150,000 of the 
Revenue Reserve Fund to increase the amount 
paid up on the £5,000,000 Consolidated Capital 
Stock from £1,100,000 to £1,250,000. One of 
the reasons for making that change is that 
the Consolidated Capital Stock is presently 
transferable in units of £500, of which £110 
is paid up, and the change proposed will 
admit of future dealings in units of £1 with 
5s. paid up. 

The report was adopted. 
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HARRISONS & CROSFIELD, LTD. 


A SATISFACTORY YEAR 


Sir Eric MILLER, presiding at the Forty-fifth 
Annual General Meeting of Harrisons & 
Crosfield, Ltd. was able to report another 
satisfactory year’s results, the net profit of 
£667,672 after tax being only £13,000 less 
than the record figure for 1952. The final 
dividend recommended on the Deferred 
Ordinary Stock is 274 per cent., making 35 
per cent. for the year compared with 30 per 
cent. 

In a comprehensive review of the Company’s 
activities he spoke of the substantial contribu- 
tion made to the sterling area’s dollar resour- 
ces, not only through shipments of tea, rubber 
and other Eastern produce, but also through 
the trading activities of Associated and 
Subsidiary Companies in the New World. 

Speaking of tea, he said that it is still 
a relatively very cheap beverage; although 
the average overall cost of production, the 
major part of which is represented by wages, 
is roughly three times as great as it was before 
the war, the retail price of the popular blends 
is only slightly more than double. 


Referring to the unduly depressed price of 
natural rubber, Sir Eric said that the graph 
of world consumption over the years shows 
that minor fluctuations are speedily ironed 
out and that there is no stopping the pro- 
gressive steady rise in the use of this versatile 
material. His faith in it is undimmed by 
any claims made for synthetics. 

The report was approved, and, at subsequent 
Meetings, proposals for a capitalization of 
Reserves and a bonus issue to Deferred 
Ordinary Stockholders were adopted. 





CONSOLIDATED GOLD FIELDS 
OF SOUTH AFRICA 


RECORD FIGURES 


THe annual general meeting of The Consoli- 
dated Gold Fields of South Africa, Ltd., was 
held on December 10th in London. 

Mr. Robert Annan, chairman, in the course 
of his speech said: 

Dividends and interest on our investments 
at £1,226,000 constitute a further record and 
continue to reflect the satisfactory develop- 
ment of our important interests in the mines 
on the Far West Rand and in the production 
of platinum. 

After charging £635,000 for overseas and 
United Kingdom taxation the net profit for 
the year is £876,000. With the single excep- 
tion of last year this constitutes our highest 
net profit since 1939. 

The mines achieved record figures for 
tonnage milled and gold produced with a sub- 
stantial increase in profits. This is principally 
due to expansion at West Driefontein, 

Four of the mines in our group have been 
included in the scheme for the production 
of uranium. 

The results have been, on the whole, most 
satisfactory, particularly in the opening of new 
mines on the property of West Wits and in 
the Free State. 

We have sound reasons for confidence. Our 
main interest continues to be in the South 
African gold mining industry where the 
expansion which began with the launching of 
West Witwatersrand Areas twenty-one years 
ago is bringing into production mines of con- 
siderably higher grade than most of those now 
being worked. 

The report was adopted, 
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FINANCE AND INVESTMENT 


By NICHOLAS DAVENPORT 


Tue curtain fell at the Savoy with dramatic 
suddenness. In fact, the manager announced 
that the play would be stopped because the 
actors had agreed upon a happier ending. 
The chairman of the Savoy and his friends 
had consented to buy Mr. Samuel’s shares 
at the price he demanded—62s.6d. 
—although a few days before they were say- 
ing they were not worth a penny more than 
40s. (The name of the angel who is financ- 
ing them is not disclosed but it is rumoured 
to be Sir John Ellerman.) They also agreed 
to Mr. Samwel’s request that they should 
wind up the private company to which they 
had secretly transferred the Berkeley. On 
his part Mr. Samuel withdrew his demand 
for a Board of Trade enquiry—and his 
threat of legal action. Mr. Samuel becomes 
the champion of the rights of equity share- 
holders. He may not have won control of 
the Savoy for his property company but in 
the first serious clash, since Labour held 
power, between the concept of a property- 
owning democracy and that of the Corporate 
State run by business executives (which the 
Savoy chairman copied from Mr. Herbert 
Morrison) he gave the victory to democracy. 
He should become the patron saint of the 
small shareholder who has been ignored or 
trampled upon by boards of directors far 
too long. However remarkable it sounds, the 
moral victory belongs to Mr. Samuel and 
Mr. Clore. They have stopped the objec- 
tionable ‘‘ alienation ’’ of a Company’s 
property by the directors without prior 
consultation with the shareholders. We 
must not confuse the issue by asking 
whether they made £100,000 and £50,000 
respectively tax free for themselves or their 
companies. (For financiers and dealers in 
property these profits would certainly be 
subject to tax.) And we must not feel 
shocked if Savoy shares soar from under 30s. 
to over 60s. and then slump to 45s. when the 
curtain falls. That is the mark of a free 
capital market without which our economy 
could not function. If private specutators 
jump on the millionaires’ band wagon they 
must not complain if they are rudely pushed 
off when the wagon suddenly stops or 
reverses its direction. Meanwhile the Savoy 
directors are left nursing a very expensive 
Berkeley baby. It is time the Westminster 
City Council as the planning authority told 
the nursemaids how they would like the 
child brought up. 


Conclusions of the Savoy Story 

There is no denying that the ‘** take-over 
bid '’ and the violent fluctuations it brings 
to security prices on the Stock Exchange are 
giving the City a bad name in political and 
other quarters. Mr. Hugh Gaitskell and 
Mr. Arthur Lewis asked the Chancellor in 
the House of Commons this week what 
action he proposed to take about it and 
Mr. Butler replied that he was keeping a 
close watch on these events. The Bank of 
England, with his concurrence, had recently 
reminded the banks and insurance com- 


panies of the need to withhold credit facil- 
ities in cases where the buying or holding of 
securities Or real property was. speculative. 
But is a banker or an insurance manager, 
who knows nothing about running any busi- 
ness except his own, to decide whether the 


transformation of an old-fashioned hotel 
into modern offices or an old family business 
into an up-to-date trading concern is 
speculative or no? All private business is 
speculation. Keynes used to say to me: 
** Remember that business is a bet.”” Some 
people may regard profit-making as immoral 
but in our mixed economy the private sector 
works by the profit motive, which is specu- 
lation. Sometimes the speculation is unwise 
or mischievous. Sometimes the profit is 
excessive. In these cases the State may 
intervene, prohibit the gambling or tax the 
profit to death. But the fundamental point 
at issue is whether the nation’s resources of 
men and materials are being put to their 
most profitable and economic use. If that 
is not planned and decided on by the State 
(which would inevitably become an authori- 
tarian State if it took over the planning and 
deciding for everyone) it is settled by 
private enterprise seeking out the maximum 
profit. And if you start interfering with the 
most enterprising of these ‘‘ speculators,”’ 
like the Samuels and the Clores, you will 
soon find that the nation’s assets are not 
being put to their most profitable and 
economic use. 
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Raison d’Etre of the Bid 

Finally, the ** take-over bid *’ does not 
originate in the wicked mind of a specu- 
lator. It arises because company balance 
sheet values are out of line with real values 
because share prices in the open market 
have been artificially depressed by the 
previous Government’s dividend limitation 
and ban on bonus issues. The market value 
of a company’s fixed assets may be two or 
three times the balance sheet figures, [If 
these assets are not written up and exploited 
and if the share capital is not increased to 
match them, the percentage profits earned 
and the percentage paid may seem won. 
derful to the old shareholders and excessive 
to the Trade Union employees but they 
may, in fact, be inadequate. The ‘*‘ bidders” 
have been taking advantage of the dis. 
crepancy between the stock Exchange price 
of an equity which has not been written 
up and the price it would command today 
if it were. Directors should therefore 
consider themselves to be under an obliga- 
tion to bring their share capital into line 
with real values. They should follow the 
example of the Courtaulds directors who 
announced a one-for-one share bonus this 
week. As this is Mr. Butler’s ‘‘ family ” 
concern it could hardly be suspected of 
speculation. 


Company Notes 
By CUSTOS 


THE COURTAULDS bonus and dividend brought 
about a sharp recovery in the industrial 
share markets this week. The one-for-one 
scrip issue was not unexpected—the Chair- 
man had said last June that the directors 
would have brought the issued capital more 
into line with the real capital employed if it 
had not been for the then recession in the 
rayon industry—but the market had not 
expected the board to go so far as to anti- 
cipate an increase in the final dividend next 
June, making 14 per cent. against 11} per 
cent. The shares promptly rose 5s. to 50s. 
It was less than two months ago that they 
fell 3s. to 45s. on disappointment that the 
interim dividend was not raised. It looks 
as if the Company is making good this 
year (which ends next March) the 40 per 
cent. drop in profits which it suffered in the 
previous year. At the present price the 
dividend yield is around £5 12s. per cent., 
which suggests that the shares are not over- 
valued. But I wonder whether there is now 
not more to go for in BRITISH CELANESE. 
These 10s. shares have risen to 24s. 9d. to 
yield £6 8s. Od. on the dividend paid for the 
nine months to March, 1953, which was 
equivalent to 16 per cent. per annum. We 
know that in the current year there has been 
an improvement in its turnover, so that it is 
not unreasonable to expect an increase in 
the cash distribution. The Company is 
unique in producing acetate yarn the 
demand for which at the beginning of the 
year was in excess of their ability to supply. 
* * . 


THE surprisingly good dividend of HAWKER 
SIDDELEY, which is paying 15 per cent. against 
10 per cent., was another fillip for the 
market. Consolidated profits for the year 
ending July, 1953, were only slightly higher 
but the release of taxation and other reserve 


provisions fully justified the board in rais- 
ing the dividend to 15 per cent. which is 
more than three times covered by earnings, 
Apart from its famous aircraft—output of 
which is entirely in military machines—the 
company is manufacturing rockets and 
guided missiles and, on the civilian side, 
motor cars, diesel engines, aluminium wire 
and cable, prefabricated houses and mis- 
cellaneous engineering products. The vast- 
ness of its enterprise is reflected in the rise 
of nearly £6 millions to £29.7 millions in net 
assets attributable to the group. Reserves 
of nearly £22 millions suggest that even after 
the 300 per cent. capital bonus of 1951 the 
ordinary share capital of £5,822,000, valued 
in the market at about £144 millions, is 
still modest. However, a ** rights ’’ issue 
to raise cash is more probable than a mere 
scrip issue. The aircraft industry, with its 
high rate of obsolescence, is greedy of 
capital, especially when it is concerned with 
the manufacture of military machines. The 
prudent investor might therefore wait to see 
if this issue materialises. A modest invest- 
ment in Hawker Siddeley. at the present 
price of 49s. to yield over 6 per cent. might, 
however, be justified if it were combined 
with a purchase of DE HAVILLAND at 28s. 
This would spread the investment risks over 
civilian as well as military aircraft, for De 
Havillands manufacture jet engines and 
propellors as well as their Comet air liners. 
This company has already raised new 
capital—in preference and ordinary shares 
last June when it stated that turnover in 
the first seven months of the year ending 
September, 1953, had increased and that 
trading conditions were satisfactory. The 
dividend will be declared in March and it 
is expected to be 74 per cent., so that the 
yield is about £5 8s. per cent. 
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THE “SPECTATOR” CROSSWORD No. 761 


ok Token for one guinea will be awarded to the sender of the first correct 
solution opened after noon on Tuesday week, December 29th, addressed Crossword, 
99 Gower Street, London, W.C.1, Envelopes must be received not later than first post 
that day and must bear the NUMBER of the puzzle. Solutions must be on the form 
below, and none can be accepted from the U.S.A The solution and the name of 


the winner will be published in the following issue.) 
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Across 8. Lay the table for tea with a coat. 6.) 
. ' ‘ 9. O, only a half-sister. (5.) 
1 poo ar have thus 14 ‘The hat for the acrobat, (9.) 
9, I get into the artillery,—fatal! ©.) 16. In a word treat nine. (9.) 
10. Tommy Atkins evidently was not very 17» Where Joseph met Isracl. (6.) 
clear about Buonaparte’s name, (S5.) 18. There are possibilities here. (7.) 
11. This town carries weight, (5.) 19. Musical crustacean. (7.) 
12. Early photography,—in the Toc ‘H 20. Alison Cunningham in the case of 
manner? (9.) Stevenson. (5.) 
~in the elements | 22. A Spectator character. (5.) 


we 


23. No scope here? Look again. (5.) 


Solution to 


Foolish Constance,- 
QQ 


15. Any character in a shocker. (7.) 


17. Juicy cheating on the meter? (7.) 
19. Town of good fellows. (7.) Crossword No. 759 
21. Three feet of summer headgear. (9 
23. I get the pip. (.) clolt lo} bl ulole |C lo le lel 6) 
24. This bird has a way with it. (5.) nmAS > ie A! 
25. Ethical pa (anag.) (9.) i alalvie ile le ie} Bl als leit 
26. The recruit answers up when asked iF | non Mm 
what is tropical kit. (S, 8.) lool D | es| a lai | 
Down ee 
2. Lion tamer. (9.) 
3. “ He fixed thee mid this of plastic 
circumstance ** (Browning). (5.) io] " 
4. This archbishop was heavier than a i ies lanl | al @ic Hie |e 
5 eet . evidently on the rocks aires A aanaoeoGs | 
(7) ud JBe 
6. Len got us a lobster. (9.) ‘S| é| mn iH € 





MEM He lalpislolalTiali ius. 


Solution on January Ist 


7. Sort of cave character. (S5.) 


759 Mr. P. NICHOLS, 


1S 


The winner of Spectator Crossword No. 
48 Church Way, Whetstone, N.20. 








EQUAL TO a TAXABLE 
MONTHLY INCOME OF £18-18-9 


No small part of the pleasure of receiving your Cheltenham 
and Gloucester dividends is due to the knowledge that 
income tax has been paid for, you: 24% interest on the 
maximum holding is equal to a monthly income of £18.18.9 
before paying income tax at the standard rate. Sénd today 
for our investment brochure. 
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£1,400,000 


ASSETS 
£20 Millions 
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Classified advertisements must be prepaid. 





3s. per line. Line averages 32 letters. 
Minimum 2 lines. Box No. 18, extra. 
Classified Advertisement Dept., Spectator. 
99 Gower Street, London, W.C.1,  Tele- 
phone EUSton 3221 (5 lines). 
PERSONAL 
RE YOU SINGLE ? Suitable introduc- 
tions confidentially arranged Free 
Details from—Marjorie Moore, ( t. S) 
392 Strand, London, W.C.2 
RITISH FRIENDSHIP SOCIETY, 231 
Baker Street, London, N.W.1. Founded | 


1940. Members everywhere. Write for par- 
ticulars. 
ANCER Patient. (531636.) Poor woman 
(62), deserted by her husband after 40 
years. Has now had to give up work and 
is very worried. Extra nourishment needed. 


| 
| 


| 


Please help us to care for her (also hun- | 


dreds of other sad cases). National Society | 
for Cancer Reliet, Dept. G.7, 47 Victoria 
Street, S.W.1. 
Oe as Hotel Bookkeeper-Recep- 
tionists, Management Dietitian- 
Caterers, Medica) Secretaries. Successful 
postal courses. Brochures 3d.—Secretary. 
Southern Training College, Brighton, 6 
OUGLAS V. MORGAN, a genuine astrol- 


oger, will send details of his work for 
s.a.e. Fairfield, Energlyn, Caerphilly, Wales. 
eer INiRODUCTIUN BUREAU, 
1 Hanover Square London, W.1. 
Marriage or Friendship. Write for details. 
ENTLEMAN having wide and humane 
interests is invited to finance £14,00 


— 


worth of work on the basis of profitable 
Partnership which will offer opportunities 
also “for idealism in action.” aders’ 
Suggestions may be welcome.—Box 767C. 
N peace as in war the Merchant Navy 
is vital to the National Life. lease 


help us to maintain the amenities of this 


century-old Club for the service of 
Merchant Seamen when  ashore.—Rear 
Admiral (S) Sir David Lamber, K.C.B, 


O.B.E., THE SAILORS’ HOME and Red 
ENSIGN CLUB, Dock Street, and Ensign 
Street, London Docks, E.1. 
NTRODUCTIONS arranged privately 
Clients everywhere. Details free.— 
Mary Blair (Rm. 26) 147 Holborn, E.C.1 
Me "s Creak, Dovecotes flutter, Lifes a 
ehazard very utter 
p’chase, eneegt. Pensns,, Educn.—H a 
Austin, Ex-M.P > Life Ins. Co., 
H. H’born HOL 
( STEOPATHY, Massage, Manipulation, 
Relaxation-therapy, Nerve stimulation. 
The Nerve Centre, 1 Bentinck St., London, 
W.1. Tel.: Welbeck 9600. Ask for brochure 
on nerve therapy. 
UTSTANDING illustrated work, line and 
half-tone at moderate cost from 
uality print, the Duplicating specialists, 87 
ottenham Ct. Road, W.1. MUS 0380 
PROFESSIONAL woman (33), interested 
the arts. sense of humour, seeks con- 
genial contacts —Box 763C 
ROFESSIONAL WOMAN (36) seeks con- 
genial contacts with sincere people of 














integrity.—Box 766C 
ONTACT LENSES.--Wear these wonder 
lenses while you pay for them. Choose 
your own Practitioner Details from— 
The Contact | Finance Co., 4 Reece 
Mews, South Kensington, S.W.7 
‘MOKING JACKETS, all colours Velvet, 
b Corduroy, 16 gns. 100 per cent. Nylon 
Shirts c/a White or Cream, best make 75s 
Sunspel finest poplin Pyjamas, blue, green 
or claret, 63s. Xmas gifts for the man of 
taste. B. Nicoll & Co. (Est. 1840), Shirt 
Makers, 66 Jermyn Street, S.W.1 
SHOPPING BY POST 
PPLES Cox Orange Pippins (8 to the 
lb.) i2 Ibs. for 16s Registered post 
free. Cash 7 days after deliver Claygate 
Orchards, Dept. S., Harpenden, Herts. 
YRYSTALLISED FRUITS Best French 
J Extra Quality. Special 3 lb. net Presen- 
tation box. Arsorted Apr ts, Greengages 
Pears and Figs. 305 Smaller 1} lb nw 
15s. 6 Glace pr t b. 22s Elva 
Plums 1 Ib. 8s. ¢ ad Pli ims 4 lb. 6s. od. 
1 Ib. 13s. Marr ; s 14 %. lés Le 
Dessert Raisins tasting in or 
|} mal attractive 1 cets 4 for 10s ‘An 
| post paid Christm delivery guaranteed 
tor orders posted by Dec. 2ist.—-Shilling 
Coffee Co., Ltd., 16 Philpot Lane, E.C.3 
| ORSET HONEY, packed in 1 Ib. glass 
jars, sent by passenger train, carriage 
paid 4 lb. lés 6 Ib £Y 2s.—Wessex 
Chedds, Ltd., Sherborne, Dorset 


] UREX GLOVES and all rubber Surgical 
appliances sent on by registered post 
Send for our Free Price List now.—H 
Piertag, 34 Wardour Street, London, W.1 
IT for a Princess, luxurious, lovely, pure 
Lambs Wool Blankets, satin bound, 
white and pastel shades, 
or 22s. 6d. dep. and 12 
60 x 80, 57s. 6 or 12s 
pays. of 4s.. Baby Princess_size 
32s. 6d. The ——« Xmas gift. State shade 
required. The P. & E. Supply Co. Ltd., 10 
Davenport Park Road, Stockport. 
AYTONS Wine Merchants suggest you 
write for their latest Wine List. Good 
wines from 6s. 3d. per bottle. 2a Duke St.. 
(Manchester Square), London, W.1. WEL 
1864 & 8808. 
UXURY ‘* Featherwate"’ Seat Sticks 
and Umbrella Seat Sticks from 2ls. 
down and 3 payments of 2ls. TERRY'S 
ise Table Electric Lamps Gold 
Mottled 21s. down and 4 payments. Just 
time for Xmas delivery. e Professions 
& Executives Supply Co., Ltd., Southlands 
House, 10 Davenport Park Rud., Stockport 





SQUUUEU AMADA DAA ALATA 





The Welfare State Umbrella 
Is really much too small 
We shelter some who are left out, 
Please will you hear our call? 


The Secretary, 
The Royal Hospital and Home for 
Incurables, 
West Hill, Palen, S.W.15. 


Travel to 


SOUTH AFRICA 
AUSTRALIA 
NEW ZEALAND 


y 
Suaw Savire Line 


Jan. 2 

Jan. 13 
(Ist class) 

Feb. 5 














iI 





(Cabin class) 
(ist class) 
MONARCH” 


t “ AKAROA” 
* “ CERAMIC” 
* “ DOMINION 


Feb. 7 
Feb. 13 


(Tourist class) 
(ist class) 


t “ MATAROA”’ 
t “ CORINTHIC " 
* Via Cape Town 
t Via Panama to New Zealand 
Apply Passenger Office : 

11, LOWER REGENT 8T., LONDON, 8.W.1 


Telephone : WHITEHALL 1485 
or your Local Travel Agent 
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THE WORLD’S 
GREATEST 
BOOKSHOP 


i "FOR BOOKS? 


ALL YOUR CHRISTMAS 
GIFT BOOKS & RECORDS 


Foyles stock of over 
three million volumes 
includes an unsurpassed 
collection of books for 
Christmas gifts. And for 
extra-special gifts you 
should see our wonderful 
collection of Fine Bindings. 
oyles have departments for 


F 
Records, Music, Stationery, 
Handicraft Materials. 


We BUY Books, Stamps, Coins 


119-125 
CHARING CROSS ROAD 
LONDON WC2 
Gerrard 5660 (16 lines) 
Open 9-6 (inc. Sats.) 


Two minutes from 
Tottenham Court Road Station 
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am, yourp ny publisher print short book YY ATIONAL Library for ‘he Blind, 35 Gt 


rhymes by ‘published author | Smith Sst S.W.1 4*s educated THEOSOPHICAL LIBRARY 
Box 765C om lit le if ipply with 
FIRST LONDON EXHIBITION x oman willing to learn’ Biaifl~” apply wit o 


Impressionist Paintings by American : APPOINTMENTS VACANT EDUCATIONAL , 
artist Helen Frank. Dec. 22-Jan. 8 | The engagement of persons answering these DMINISTRATIVE ard cpevetantel train- Comparative Rell fon, 
advertisements must be made through a) AV ing for the best pos s Bt, Godrk .. Yoga, Philosophy, etc, 


Local Office of the Ministry of Labour or @| Secretarial College, 2 Ai<wright Road, 





Parson's Gallery, 70 Grosvenor St 




















W.1. Mon.-Fri. 10 a.m. to 5 p.m Scheduled Employment Agency if the appli- | London, N.W.3. Ham. 5986. New Courses, Appl Dep 
estates tone cant is a man aged 18-64 inclusive or a| 7th January, 1954 PPly t. S, 
. woman aged 18-59 inclusive unless he or NOMPLETE SECRETARIAL TRAINING 50 Gloucester Place, London, WI 
she, or the employment, is excepted from ia and. shorter courses for graduates or 
: »N . | older students at Davies's White Lodge 
TEW Irish Linen Lengths 1. Natural | “te provisions of the Notification of Vacan as ‘ 7 
N 8} sae (a) 6 yan x 24 ins each 17s. 6d cles Order 1952 Addison Road, W.14 Telephone Park 4465. ‘i aa —~ we + ACQUISITIONS VIII; 


[)AVZ8 LAING AND DICK, 7 Holland BOROUGH. VAN” GOGH Toucan 

D sey ! ) - Park, W.11 indivi idual tuition for | LAUTREC. RENOIR, MODIGLIANI. — 

24s. Post 1s. Satisfaction or ideas for and produce discussions, talks | examinations Navy nd Army Entrance | paijjly 9.30-¢ Sat 9.30-1. 3 on 

money back.—H. Conway Ltd.. (Dept. 454), | 2md_ talks features for rebroadcasting in| ist M.B.; General Certificate at all levels. Street, W.1 . 1 Bruton 

1 Stoke Newington Road, London, N.16 North America. Sound academic  back- | Tel.: k 7437 vusrerenen 

- groung and general knowledze, apprec oem Bo zPERT Postal Tuition for examinations W ECHAPEL ART GALLERY. East 
‘, ‘ 


CHRISTMAS GIFTS poken and writ en w i University, Law Secre- End Academy, 1953. Paint ings, Draw. 


and sympathet interest in all tarial, Civil Service ings and Sculpture. Daily 11—6, Sundays 






(b) 6 yds 2 ins. each 22s. 2. White ~“— — ™ - . 
(a) 6 yds. x ins. each 19s. (b) 6 yds. x ] BC requires Talks Producer formulate 
32 ins. each 










ial, General 











NICE THOUGHT. Send Mum, Dad is of people are essentia First-hand | Gert’ of Education. etc Also many 2-8. Closed Mondays 
and Auntie Glad Anemones by | gee : Ages kh LF ane = practical (non-exam.) Courses in business | ~ — -_ 
ost (Or a Flower Token, exchanged any r and affairs a xperience Of | subjects.—Write today for free prospectus, rs J . y 
time) 108 15s 20s., ¢.W.o Heatherbell n would be an advanta e Salary mentioning exam. or subjects in which i HOLIDAYS AND TOURS 
Nurseries, St. Ives, Cornwall yr £590, according to qualifications, | terested to Metropolitan College (G40) W NTER SPORTS House Parties eve 
5 annual increments {to maximum | ajbans, or call 30 Queen Victuria St., E C4 month, inclusive f tior 7 





N original gift gives double the pleasure 
Attractive box f 4 sample bottle 
12s. 6d.. posted U.K. from Mead Tavern 
Gulval, Cornwall 
] RIS TOL Milk Sherry, the perfect Christ 


06 yr gher starting salari » . » on an 
sible in ‘ler my Appli atic y to N ARLBOROUGH GATE SECRETARIAL ea er Xmas = ~A ~y ® Ye ar Engel —_ 
ointments Officer, Broadcasting House, | + COLLEGE, 62, Bayswater Road, W.2. For full details ly: Swiss Hotel Plan, 
; a| Tel.: Pad. 3320. Director: H. R. Light, | 245 Regent St., Wi. GRO. 8921 

B.Sc., F.C.1.8. Comprehensive training ~ ‘ WITZERLAND.—INEXPENSIVE WINTER 





ndon, W.1 marked 154 Spt within 
For acknowledgment, please enclose 








mas gift Order immediately from the 5 all ~ em hig rrade secretarial appointments 34 “ . 
famous 1 firm of Avery's of Bristol ped addressed envelcpe students of good general education wo A we ty ckifel ds "Jae 
shippers of this famous dessert sherry for um NIVERSITY COLLEGE OF SWANSEA. | Appointments Bureau Prospectus on a ski-lifts, ski-s Sal a te a, 
160 years 23s. 6d. bottle Also the in Applications are invited for appoint- | application to Secretary B t-All stoma . ce Chee ares, 
comparable Bristol Supreme (exclusive to! ment to the Chair of Political Theory and | PQOSTAL TUITION for Gen. Cert. of Accueil Ateau-d’Oex a 
corning we! we A r > r . Bireer ernment The appointment will date Educn, (Lond., Oxf., Camb., Northn.) Sane . ; 

i elie ark =6Street, | from October 1, 1954. Initial salary £1,700 | London University B.A., B.S B.Sc.Econ an . aa : 
Bri 1 1. Dept. H per annum with superannuation and family | LL.B., B.D., and other Degrees, Diplomas, HOTELS AND GUEST HOUSES 


FY RISLE bordered jumpers 
40s Lumber coats 46s G 


wances 


particulars may be obtained aw Ss. instal at 
b d | Law Exams., etc. Low fee ailments A PPLEBY 


zistrar, University College, | Prospectus from C. D. Parker, M.A., LL.D Westmorland 


« Hotel Cent. htg. Billiard 





overs. 5 ens. Plain knitted 36s let n Park, Swansea, to whom applica- | Dept. B92 Wolsey Hall, Oxford (Est. 1894) 1. , 
woollies ; Lists—Peter Johnston be sent by Monday, Feb. 15, 1954 “\PANISH Evening Clases from llth Jan Fishing, Golf, Lakes Ae - x. F 
ixter. Sh , ANIS u 4 las 7” Pee Jents ecial rate A j 
Bix . Jj _~—" ES.—For nstant supp H ™ — son Service. Chaplain. Appli- | * All grades The Hispanic Council, 2 — i — A.C 
. — oan are invited from Church of | Belgrave Square, S.W.1. SLOane 7180 BS OURNEMOUTH. Connaught 
>Liff Tel 1944 33 It 








€, apply Ori al Jig-Saw Puzz 
amb hig 7° saielL Jig-Saw “© | Eng ana Cleray who feel attrac ted ge the VHE COTSWOLDS. Small Co-Educational ; ; ; 
> . “ /-e a A rk of Chaplains in H.! risons school with family atmosphere. Special ['* nt ,_ Gardens, 
FP VARTAN SCARVES 40 in. x 9 in. in tal Inctitutions. Candid should | attention to health. Individual tuitk y Superlative food 
Pp » ilar x. lans Price 7s. 6d. each bly under the age The | fully qualified staff The Court House (CANTERBURY Kent Cathe 
t Hotel 


a 
ent which 


5 /y sea 
Green Garages. 
weekly 



























































ost, free. Money back guaran p (i.e. | Painswick, Glos yh 
ist free , ‘roite ers Ltd . - : ; al : . 7 s enth-Ce 
Bist AS, Mult of Aird. Ber Weore out n-pensionable), is full-time and for &|fHE UNIVERSITY OF MANCHESTER. of great  « his 
Hebrides, Scotland on ig. disk 30h ber cam Gi Simon Fellowships. The University is beautifuily furn im 
- ' ee ~ Ar a offering one or more Simon Fellowships for . ted An hotel where you are sg 
-_ > ; ed a ommoda n, if avail- advanced study or recearch in the Socia) every comfort and of well-cooked generoug 
LITERARY b ae i aid of to Appli- Sciences, this term being nstrued in a fare. Brochure with ples e 
ww tg of the ‘f 6 3/22 Srincn Canmniesion. — oa. wide sense The Fellows! sg are tenable Ashley C nay recommended 
future The by M House. Dean Rvle Street. London. 8.W_1. to| {2% ome _year with @ pos extension t Cotswot DS Residential 
George F. Kerr, one of the greatest author » returned tes 8th. Januar} 1954 two years. Values within : ar £700- heated, good cooking 
ities of the day, is now available for write — . : menids . £1,100 per annum (Sin Research poultry, restful ear buses 
of experience who wish to study i ew SOL! ICITOR or Barrister required for a/| Fellowships) or within the range £1,150- Red Lion, St _ n-the-Wold 
medium. Once again the LSJ has led the s position in the Legal Department | £1,500 per annum (Simon Senior Research  ¢, P Winter ‘ft oa 2s Sut 
wa Full details in the new f f ional Coal Board at London Head- Fellowships). according to qualifications and sy ee ee 
Writing for the Press. Free on m | quarte Applicants should be practising | ¢xPerience They are open, t members of ee HOUSE HOTEL, M 
to P pe is Dept London of | lawyers of wide experience, able t conduct | the public serviccs as well a persons stead, Devon A fir 
Journa n 57 Gordon Square n ma litigation without supervision, and to| With academic experience App! cations with 18-hole golf course ad 
Ww.c.l MUSeum 4574 There J supervise junior staff he ties of the | Should be sent not later than Ist March, amidst scenic splendour of Gl 
student all over the world ! le advising on questions of a to = Pam nage ot the University, Man- ane oe ying = veted 
21C } IES ; al mines arising in com- nester, , from whom furthe: particulars he esident Manager wil be 
= ~_ a — yy mel Experience with regard | May _be obtained give details 
“ine, 47s. 6 fe (Int.) 57s ry is not essential, but the| 5. _ TURES "PREGENNA CASTLE HOTEL, St. Ives, 
Popular” Mechanics, = at) | ‘must ‘be an able and | EXHIBITIONS AND LECTURES /I"Cornwall, ‘Por winter wa 
raphy, 36s Cc mp) lete Price st The starting salary will | T RIGHTON ROYAL PAVILION The sunshine—gracious country 
homas & Co., S.P.) B £1,600 per annum, inclu- | State Apartments and Kine’s Private Standing above the fine old C 
Street. Blackpool Superannu ation Scheme. | Apartments with Regency furniture and Wth Mediterranean climate 
be YOU WRITE ? > Brill I ar <p ere } sone ! ont Open daily 10 to 5 in- Manager will be happy to give « 
an textbooks teach you. Send r) ¢ qualifications | cluding Sundays TELCOMBE HOTEL 3 
le agents, Collins Book Service and experience (with dates) to National \HINESE Blue and White Porcelain, 14th W Avon n elegant hot 
1), 69 High Street, Whitton, Middlesex H ~ a + ee Pl (F S| / to 19th centuries. Exhibition organised , acres of grounds which once 
by rem Frames, WS. 5 Rew s i marking envel pe TT 714 Closing | by the Oriental Ceramic Society. ARTS Shakespeare. Open during wint 
Digest (in English) or articles iate 2nd January, 1954. Original testi- | COUNCIL GALLERY, 4 St James's 5Sq.,, combe exudes the peaceful air of an older 
di ne French reviews = 8 monials should NOT be forwarded ; S.W.1. Open till 23 Jan. (closed 24-27 Dec England The Resident Manager will 
pacman ~~ -mggecragegil ‘ . }inc.). Mons., Weds., Fris., Sats., 10-6, attend to your requirements personally 





French, 72 Charlotte Street, 
y XPRI SS YOURSELF in saleabie writing 
No Sales—No fees. Send for Free R1 





SURREY Education Committee. Appoint-/| Tues., and Thurs., 10-8. Admission tree “ * a 
‘S “ment of Full-time Youth Ciub Leader.| 7 EICESTER GALLERIES, Leicester Sq W°Storrington:, Dowsiand com 












Kn w-How Guide to Writing cess." | Applications are invited from suitably| 4 Ambrose McEvoy and Edmund Dula : grounds indoor and outdoor amuse. 
A. Scuoot or Successru. Waitinc Lrp qualified men or Bes mee _ ~ Sunnyside | (1982-1953). 10-5.30. Until 2 ae a a i ian sea uses. te 
124, New Bond Street, London. W.1 pn ER es sg MARLBOROUGH, 17/18 Old Bond St.. | for holidays or long-term Winter residents 
‘app! + uropean Masters aily 10-5.30, from 44, gns. Several ground-floor rooms. 

. 4 - W.1. Europ M Daily 10-5.30, 4, 1 


ETZTE CHANCE! Reduced Subskrip inves . o : : 
i% and preference will be given to applicants Unlicensed. Stn.: Pul- 








tionspreis for new _ edition Der > tas ognised Certificat . | Sat. 10-12.30 C.H. a ‘ 
rosse Brockhaus,”’ ends Dec. 3ist Par- _ Salary “Mon. £375 r "£20— £25 a. N ODERN ART IN FINLAND Arts | borough Chiltington 2257 
ulars Walter Gruen & Son, 5la Chip- | women: £345 x £20—£445 p.a. Forms of | + 





- 4 : “ . Council Exhibition of S pointings, sculp- WW INTER IS WARMER at Farringforg 
Sioa Valley Rd., Coulsdon, Surrey. Uplands | aopjication and further particulars obtain- ture, lass, ceramics, le urniture, Hotel, 1.0.W., sheltered by a sweep 
08 able on receipt of stamped (2)d.) addressed EW BURLINGTON GALLERIES, | of Downs. Savour the joys of country 
YPEWRITING. Specialists in prepara-| envelope from the Chief Education Officer, Old Burlington Street, W.1. Open till 23rd | living at ite best—log fires and central 
tion writers bas Professional finish.| County Hall, Kingston-upon-Thames, and | January (closed 24-27 Dec. inc.). Mons., heating, good food and courteous servi 
1,000 wor or quotation.—Victor | should be returned within 14 days of the | Weds., Fris., Sats. 10-6, Tues. & Thurs. | Pully licensed. Details from the Manager, 
teeple, Stede House, Harrietsham, Kent. | appearance of this advertisement. 10-8. Admission Is Farringford Hotel, Freshwater, 1.0.0. 
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